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The  Pigeon,  a  Forgotten 
War  Hero 


By  WILLIAM  O.  FOSS 


THE  greatest  airman  of 
them  all,  the  homing  pigeon, 
may  seem  somewhat  obscure 
and  forgotten  in  these  days 
of  supersonic  speeds  and  B- 
36's.  But  many  a  World 
War  II  veteran  is  forever 
indebted  to  the  pigeon  for 
having  saved  his  life. 

"G.I.  Joe,"  a  U.  S.  Army 
pigeon,  is  such  a  lifesaver. 
On  October  18,  1943,  the 
British  56th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion requested  air  support  in 
breaking  the  German  defense  line  at  the 
Italian  town  of  Colvia  Vecchia  near  the 
Volturno  River.  Then  the  169th  In- 
fantry Brigade  made  a  sudden  attack 
which  captured  the  town.  Communica- 
tions were  in  a  tangle,  and  the  Allied 
planes  were  about  to  take  off  on  a  mis- 
sion that  would  have  saturated  the  town 
with  deadly  bombs. 

"G.I.  Joe"  was  released  with  the  mes- 
sage to  cancel  the  attack.  He  covered 
the  20  miles  to  the  air  base  in  as  many 
minutes,  arriving  just  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  scheduled  take-off !  The  fleet- 
ing "G.I.  Joe"  is  officially  credited  with 
having  saved  a  thousand  Allied  soldiers' 
lives. 

Another  heroic  homing  pigeon  was 
"Blackie  Halligan"  who  carried  an  im- 
portant message  through  a  fusillade  of 
Japanese  fire  in  the  jungles  of  Guadal- 
canal. Deadly  shrapnel  tore  into  the 
pigeon  and  knocked  him  down  into  the 


"Yank,"  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps  pigeon, 
carrier  of  urgent 
messages  in  the 
African  campaign 
{Signal  Corps  photo) 


hazardous  jungle.  However, 
"Blackie"  regained  his 
strength,  and  five  hours  later, 
wounded,  maimed  and 
bloody,  the  staunch  little 
pigeon  arrived  at  his  loft 
with  the  important  message. 
In  the  early  part  of  World 
War  II  pigeons  were  em- 
ployed during  the  commando 
raid  on  Dieppe.  Since  radio 
couldn't  be  used  because  the 
Germans  would  have  inter- 
cepted the  messages,  pigeons 
flew  to  England  and  kept  Lord  Mount- 
batten's  staff  constantly  advised  on  the 
raid's  progress.  In  the  evacuation  of 
Dunkirk  the  Royal  Air  Force  used  320 
pigeons,  and  307  successfully  delivered 
their  messages  through  the  heavy  rain  of 
German  gunfire,  Stukas,  and  Messer- 
schmitts. 

The  use  of  pigeons  as  message  car- 
riers dates  back  to  the  ancient  Persians. 
The  Greeks  used  them  to  carry  the  re- 
sults of  their  Olympic  games,  and 
Brutus,  in  43  B.C.,  used  pigeons  to  send 
messages  to  Octavius  in  Rome,  asking 
for  help  to  break  the  siege  by  Mark 
Antony. 

In  the  First  Crusade,  Saracens  em- 
ployed pigeons  to  send  messages  through 
the  lines  of  the  Christians.  When  King 
Louis  IX  of  France  invaded  Egypt  in 
1249,  his  arrival  at  Damietta  was  re- 
ported by  pigeons  to  the  Sultan  of  Cairo. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
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1870-71,  thousands  of  messages  were 
carried  by  homing  pigeons  to  the  be- 
sieged city  of  Paris.  In  the  South  Afri- 
can War  from  1899  to  1902,  pigeons 
were  used  successfully  in  carrying  mes- 
sages during  the  sieges  of  Kimberley, 
Maf  eking  and  Lady  smith. 

The  Japanese  used  pigeons  to  their 
great  advantage  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  in  1904.  The  Japanese,  with  their 
characteristic  cunning  and  ingenuity, 
discovered  that  homing  pigeons  could  be 
taught  to  fly  back  to  a  mobile  loft  in 
new  surroundings.  During  the  past  two 
world  wars  the  majority  of  pigeons  flew 
their  messages  to  such  mobile  lofts. 

Through  a  highly  successful  training 
program,  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  were 
able  to  get  95  percent  of  their  pigeon 
messages  through.  Before  World  War 
II,  pigeons  had  been  trained  only  to 
make  daylight  flights,  but  the  birds  are 
now  trained  to  fly  at  night.  And  there 
are  birds  that  will  carry  their  messages 
in  both  directions. 
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"Best  pigeon  in  the  United  States"  was  the 
designation  given  this  winner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hall  of  Fame  Gold  award.  The  pigeon, 
which  is  from  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station, 
flew  500  miles  at  better  than  60  miles  per 
hour.    (Official    U.   S.   Navy   photograph) 


Pigeons  serving  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
were  used  to  fly  messages  from  blimps 
that  patrolled  the  seas  in  search  of 
German  U-boats.  When  radios  had  to 
be  silent,  the  pigeons  were  released  with 
reports  on  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  enemy  submarines.  Many  a  Nazi 
sailor  went  to  his  watery  grave  because 
a  little  pigeon  reported  his  presence  to 
destruction-laden    antisubmarine   forces 

Homing  pigeons  not  only  carried  mes- 
sages for  the  armed  forces  during  the 
war,  but  a  great  many  of  them  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

The  most  famous  of  these  was 
"Yank,"  a  Signal  Corps  pigeon,  which 
was  released  with  the  message  that 
American  troops  had  stormed  and  re- 
captured Gafsa  in  Tunisia.  "Yank"  flew 
back  98  miles  to  headquarters,  at  Te- 
bessa,  Algeria,  in  one  hour  and  52  min- 
utes, to  deliver  the  news  ahead  of  all 
other  means  of  communication.  "Yank" 
further  proved  his  worth  by  carrying 
several  urgent  messages  later  in  the 
African  campaign. 

Dutch  underground  forces  were  in 
luck  when  a  British  pigeon  named 
"Tommy"  fell  exhausted  during  a  train- 
ing flight  in  Holland.  "Tommy"  was 
nursed  back  to  health  by  resistance 
leaders  who  had  hopes  of  utilizing  the 
bird  in  their  fight  against  Hitler.  The 
opportune  moment  came  when  the 
Dutch  obtained  vital  information  on 
German  troop  dispositions.  There  was 
urgent  need  to  pass  the  information  on 
to  London  quickly,  and  "Tommy"  was 
sent  on  the  mission.  He  covered  the  400 
miles  to  his  British  loft  in  a  day,  and 
the  information  he  brought  had  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  campaign  in 
Holland. 

World  War  I  probably  produced  the 
most  outstanding  of  all  war  pigeons, 
"Cher  Ami,"  who  caused  the  rescue  of 
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The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  has  enlisted  carrier  pigeons,  bred  from  the  finest  racing  stock,  to  help 
protect  the  shipping  that  moves  off  the  nation's  shores.  The  pigeons  are  trained  for  release  from 
aircraft  to  carry  messages  to  Coast  Guard  air  stations.  Here  Coast  Guard  Pigeoneer  Robert 
Howie,  S/lc,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  inspects  one  of  the  large  flock  of  aviation  pigeons.  (.Official 
Coast   Guard  photo) 


the    Lost    Battalion    in    October,    1918. 

The  First  Battalion  of  the  308th  In- 
fantry and  elements  of  both  the  307th 
and  306th  Infantry  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talions of  the  77th  Division,  commanded 
by  Maj.  C.  W.  Whittlesey,  were  fight- 
ing in  the  French  Argonne  Forest. 
Units  fighting  on  their  flanks  were 
driven  back,  and  the  battalion  found  it- 
self surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Over  500 
men  were  hopelessly  trapped. 

The  woods  had  been  shot  treeless  and 
bare,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  targets 
for  the  Germans.  Worst  of  all,  their 
own  troops,  who  didn't  know  of  their 
whereabouts,  were  directing  a  heavy 
artillery  barrage  at  them. 

Volunteer  runners  tried  to  break 
through  but  were  killed  by  German 
bullets.  The  battalion  had  with  it  sev- 


eral homing  pigeons  which  were  put 
into  service.  Notes  were  written  and 
the  pigeons  released.  But  they,  too,  met 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  German  sharp- 
shooters. 

Finally  there  was  only  one  pigeon 
left,  "Cher  Ami."  Maj.  Whittlesey 
scribbled  nervously  on  the  thin  message 
paper:  "3:30  p.m.  We  are  along  the 
road  parallel  to  276.4.  Our  own  artillery 
is  dropping  a  barrage  directly  upon  us. 
For  Heaven's  sake  stop  it." 

Anxiously  the  Major  and  his  remain- 
ing soldiers  watched  "Cher  Ami"  take 
off  on  her  perilous  flight.  The  Germans 
spotted  her  and  began  shooting  in  her 
direction.  Suddenly  her  small  body  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  the  brave  little 
pigeon  managed  to  take  to  the  air  again 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


A  Small  Gray  Man 


BY  EDWARD  W.  LUDWIG 


I  DON'T  expect  you  to  believe  this. 
You  will  think  my  imagination  played 
a  trick  on  me  or  that  a  year  of  seeing 
tired,  hungry  faces  in  American-occu- 
pied Germany  did  things  to  my  mind. 

But  I  keep  remembering  how  I  wake 
in  the  night,  in  the  darkness,  and  how 
sweat  creeps  out  on  my  forehead,  and 
how  I  turn  and  twist  and  roll.  And 
how  I  think,  "Kid,  you  played  God. 
You  had  no  right  to  do  that."  I've  got 
to  tell  my  story.  I've  got  to  get  it  out 
of  my  system. 

Late  one  afternoon  I  was  leaving  my 
office  at  the  district  Quartermaster 
Depot.  A  cold  wind  swept  down  from 
the  North,  and  I  pressed  the  collar  of 
my  jacket  tight  about  my  throat.  Then 
I  saw  the  German. 

His  name  was  Otto  Something,  a 
middle-aged,  harmless  sort  of  fellow 
whom  we  called  the  General — short  for 
General  Nuisance.  He'd  evidently  been 
waiting  for  me. 

"No  more  coal,"  I  told  him  authori- 
tatively. "You'd  better  go  home  and  go 
to  bed." 

He  stepped  toward  me,  his  nervous 
hands  twisting  themselves  into  a  little 
knot.  His  eyes  were  wide  as  silver  dol- 
lars and  his  thin  lips  quivered. 

"Nein,  not  coal,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  he 
croaked. 

"Office  closed.  Come  back  tomor- 
row." 

My  aloofness  didn't  discourage  him. 
He  kept  staring  at  me,  and  I  realized 
he  wasn't  shivering  from  the  cold.  He 
was  just  plenty  scared. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Otto?   No  milk 


for  the  kid?"  I  tried  to  seem  sympa- 
thetic. The  fellow  was  anti-Nazi  and 
had  served  as  interpreter  at  a  recent 
war  crime  tribunal.  Still,  after  seeing  a 
million  fear-filled  faces  one  more  doesn't 
have  much  effect. 

"It  is  not  about  food,  Herr  Lieuten- 
ant. It—" 

"If  it's  not  about  food,  I'm  not  your 
man.  Better  find  an  M.P." 

The  man  was  actually  shaking.  "Sir, 
it  is  important.  There  is  not  much  time. 
You  must  come  quickly." 

He  grasped  the  bottom  of  my  jacket, 
pulled  me  forward.  "You  are  an  officer, 
Herr  Lieutenant.  Please.  You  will  see." 

Reluctantly,  I  followed.  "How  far  is 
it?" 

"Not  far.  Just  over  there.  A  block — 
maybe  two  blocks,  or  three." 

WE  cut  across  a  rubble-strewn  field 
and  climbed  over  a  rusted  wire  fence. 
We  came  to  the  wreckage  of  a  block 
of  buildings,  their  twisted,  bomb-blasted 
outlines  like  black  skeletons  in  the  rays 
of  the  twilight  sun.  It  seemed  a  place 
of  death — a  place  so  old  that  life  had 
never  touched  it. 

Few  people  were  around,  just  a  cou- 
ple of  dirty-faced  kids  whose  folks  lived 
in  makeshift  shacks  among  the  ruins. 
One  of  the  kids,  a  stack  of  half-charred 
sticks  in  his  arms,  muttered  in  German 
as  we  passed.  The  sight  of  an  American 
officer  was  apparently  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  disappeared  a  moment  later  into 
the  wreckage. 

Suddenly  Otto  paused.  There  was 
silence  and  no  sign  of  movement  except 
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for  the  puffs  of  dust  that  hovered  about 
our  shoes. 

"Listen,  Otto,  what's  all  this  about?" 
The  German  shook  his  head.  He  was 
listening.  Overhead  the  drone  of  a  plane 
sounded  faintly.  I  found  it — a  tiny  speck 
above  the  setting  sun.  The  plane,  the 
silence,  the  brooding  ruins  made  me 
jittery. 

At  last  Otto  said,  "It  is  something 
that  cannot  be  told.  You  would  have 
to  see.  Perhaps  this  way,  Herr  Lieuten- 
ant." 

He  led  me  deeper  into  the  ruins.  I 
tripped  over  a  charred  brick.  Why 
didn't  someone  clean  up  this  mess?  We 
passed  a  line  of  yellow,  torn  washing, 
and  somewhere  we  heard  a  baby  cry. 
The  smell  was  becoming  more  and  more 
pungent.  I  held  my  breath  for  a  few 
seconds. 

"You  have  a  gun,  Herr  Lieutenant?" 

I  frowned  suspiciously.  Should  I  trust 
this  man — even  though  anti-Nazi? 
"No,"  I  muttered. 

He  slipped  a  Navy  sheath  knife  into 


my  hand.   "It  is  better  you  have  this." 
I    fingered    the    razor  -  sharp    blade. 
"This    is    against   the    law.    Where   did 
you—" 

He  motioned  me  to  keep  quiet.  His 
footsteps  became  slower,  his  eyes  nar- 
rower. 

We  rounded  a  corner  and  Otto  froze. 
About  eight  paces  from  us  was  a  little 
old  man,  his  gaunt  body  hunched  over 
a  battered  garbage  can.  He  was  groping 
for  something  at  its  bottom. 

Everything  about  him  was  gray— his 
hair,  his  dust-covered  rags  that  served 
as  clothing,  even  his  face  had  an  un- 
healthy grayish  pallor.  Then  he  started 
to  cough.  The  coughing  doubled  his 
body  like  blows  from  a  giant  fist.  He 
held  onto  the  rim  of  the  can,  oblivious 
to  our  presence. 

The  coughing  ceased.  He  stood  with 
eyes  closed,  his  breathing  rapid,  rasp- 
ing, sickening  to  hear. 

His  eyes  opened  and  he  saw  us.  Puz- 
zled, I  looked  at  him  and  then  at  Otto, 
who  was  ghostly  pale.  Slowly,  my  gaze 
returned  to  the  old  man. 

ND  then,  abruptly,  I  knew.  As  surely 
as  I  lived  and  breathed  I  knew.  I'm 
not  sure  just  how.   It  wasn't  only  the 


He    motioned    me    to    keep    quiet, 
rounded  a  corner  and  Otto  froze. 


We 
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facial  resemblance.  There  was  some- 
thing else.  Perhaps  the  terrible,  blood- 
rimmed  eyes  told  me,  for  they  were 
a  part,  too. 

I  felt  cold.  My  legs  were  so  weak  I 

couldn't    move.    I    told    myself    I    was 

insane.  It  couldn't  be — and  yet  it  was. 

"Mein  Gott"  whispered  Otto.  "It  is 

he!" 

The  gray  man  knew  I  had  recog- 
nized him.  For  an  instant  defiance 
crossed  his  features,  then  gave  way  to 
cringing  terror. 

I  squeezed  the  knife  handle.  No,  I 
thought,  not  that.  Capture,  a  trial.  The 
American  way.  I  started  forward. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  filtered  through  the 
black  skeletons,  falling  on  the  man  but 
leaving  me  in  shadow.  My  eyes  turned 
skyward,  automatically.  A  strange  sen- 
sation crept  upon  me.  Words  I  had 
once  read,  as  a  boy,  came  into  my  con- 
like ugly  windows  reflecting  a  million 
memories  of  hate  and  cruelty,  of  fear 
and  frustration.  And  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  telepathy,  maybe  that  played 
sciousness :  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

I  stared  at  the  old  man.  Could  it  be 
that  a  Power  far  greater  than  any 
earthly  tribunal  had  already  made  the 
j  udgment  ? 


The  gray  man  whirled,  a  shrill  cry 
on  his  lips. 

Otto  leaped  forward,  but  I  seized  his 
arm. 

"Herr  Lieutenant,  he  will  get  away! 
He-" 

"No,"  I  said.  "It  was  not  he." 

Otto's  eyes  bulged  with  amazement. 
His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came 
forth. 

Weak,  clammering  footfalls  echoed  in 
the  distance,  accompanied  for  a  few 
moments  by  a  fit  of  rasping  coughing. 
Then  silence. 

"You  were  tired  and  hungry  and 
cold,"  I  said  to  Otto.  "You  were  imag- 
ining things.  It  was  not  he." 

Otto  nodded  slowly,  in  reluctant 
agreement.  .  .  . 

AND  now  in  the  night  I  wake  and 
wonder.  I  wonder  about  the  small,  gray 
man  and  about  how  he  escaped  on 
that  day  in  1945  and  where  he  came 
from  after  all  this  time.  I  think,  too, 
of  those  words  from  my  boyhood,  and 
when  I  say  them  in  my  mind  I  believe 
I   did   right. 

But  then  I  think  of  the  things  the 
gray  man  did  when  he  wore  his  Charlie 
Chaplin  mustache,  and  I'm  not  so  sure 

What  would  you  have  done? 
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and    flew    waveringly    away    from    the 
battlefield. 

Twenty-five  minutes  later,  dripping 
blood,  her  breastbone  pierced,  one  eye 
gone,  and  one  leg  missing,  but  with 
Maj.  Whittlesey's  message  still  dangling 
to  the  torn  ligaments  which  remained, 
"Cher  Ami"  dropped  breast  first  on  the 
landing  board  at  Rampont,  25  miles 
away.  Within  ten  minutes  the  American 
artillery   was    ordered   to   cease   firing. 


The  154th  Brigade  was  advanced  and 
brought  out  what  was  left  of  Maj. 
Whittlesey's   command— 194  men. 

"Cher  Ami"  was  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  was  sent  back  to  the 
United  States.  When  she  died,  her  body 
was  stuffed  and  mounted  on  a  plaque 
which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Near  the  plaque 
lies  her  breastbone— with  a  bullet  hole 
straight  through  its  center. 


Good  Medicine  for 
What  Ails  Us 


WHEN  people  assemble  to  talk  of  re- 
ligion, they  often  adopt  a  sepulchral 
tone,  as  if  religion  were  out  of  this 
world.  They  seem  to  regard  the  spir- 
itual attitude  as  something  separate  and 
apart  from  the  daily  business  of  work- 
ing and  living.  Sometimes  they  limit 
their  worship  to  one  day  in  the  week, 
precluding  the  other  six  days. 

This  particular  discussion  is  devoted 
to  suggesting  that  religion  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  ordinary  tones,  that  it  oper- 
ates on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  the  other  days,  and  that  it  makes 
itself  felt  within  us  from  early  morning 
to  late  night,  even  though  we  do  not 
usually  pause  from  minute  to  minute  to 
recognize  its  influence. 

Furthermore,  religion  can  be 

practical  and  utilitarian,  even  by  worldly 
standards,  if  only  we  know  how  to  use 
it.  This  attitude  is  not  a  pious  pose; 
it  is  as  wearable  and  comfortable  as  an 
old  shoe. 

The  great  griefs  of  the  moment  are 
those  that  grow  out  of  war.  And  war, 
in  turn,  grows  out  of  habits  of  false 
thinking  by  millions  of  people  in  the 
past. 

A  case  might  be  made  for  this  simple 
proposition :  that  religious  attitudes  im- 
prove the  thinking  and  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, and  of  masses  of  individuals 
who  live  within  the  framework  of  a 
nation.  Religion  can  be  good  for  the 
nation — our  nation.  It  can  make  better 
neighbors  of  whole  peoples. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  enemy  na- 
tion is  "irreligious."  This  may  be  true 


of  the  leaders — and  of  the  political  sys- 
tem which  they  have  set  up  as  a  front 
and  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  But 
back  behind  that  front  are  people,  and 
many  of  these  people  are  filled  deep 
down  with  about  the  same  religious 
spirit  which  moves  most  of  us  here 
(when  we  let  it).  This  is,  or  can  be, 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  hu- 
man kinship,  a  plane  on  which  all  peo- 
ple feel  and  vibrate  alike.  The  varying 
forms  of  religion  do  not  have  to  make 
a  great  difference ;  the  essence  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  So  we  find  when  we 
dig  deep  enough  to  find  the  essence,  as 
distinguished  from  the  wrappings  and 
containers. 

To  make  any  force  effective,  it  must 
first  be  felt,  and  feeling  is  an  internal 
matter.  Do  we  Americans  feel  deeply 
that  our  course  of  individual  conduct, 
and  our  national  policy,  are  based  upon 
a  large  ingredient  of  religion?  Doubt- 
less we  don't  think  any  too  much  about 
it  in  this  light,  but  the  answer  prob- 
ably is  that  religious  motive  is  the 
warp  of  the  fabric  of  our  life,  while 
something  called  economics  and  politics 
makes  the  woof.  But  even  the  economics 
and  the  politics  contain  the  ingredients 
of  religion,  although  it  is  not  always  so 
labeled  and  advertised. 

Some  people  may  doubt  this  and 
sneer.  They  may  maintain  that  the 
politics  and  economics  are  strictly  ma- 
terialistic, and  that  the  spirit  does  not 
enter  in.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  make 
a  case,  simply  because  many  of  us 
have,  for  generations,  taken  for  granted 
the  religious  spirit  that  lies  semiburied 
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within  us.  But  if  we  go  delving  deep 
enough,  we  find  that  our  whole  code 
does  rest  upon  the  something  known 
as  religion.  Not  always  does  it  domi- 
nate and  dictate  actions,  but  it  probably 
does  more  often  than  it  doesn't. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  the  spirit 
outside  and  beyond  man,  but  embracing 
man  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole — 
the  recognition  of  this  relationship  and 
the  devotion  to  it.  To  put  it  simply, 
this  means  man  and  God.  Different  men 
take  different  views  of  God,  and  they 
worship  in  the  ways  that  appeal  to 
them,  but  the  worship  is  directed  to 
the  same  end.  It  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose of  putting  finite  men  in  tune  with 
what  theologians  call  the  infinite,  the 
divine,  the  absolute,  the  law,  or  the 
universal  system.  Religious  worship  is 
a  way  of  getting  on  the  beam. 

PRAYER  is  a  method  of  communing. 
A  small  speck  of  the  universe,  but  an 
important  part  of  it,  is  the  individual 
man — you  and  others.  If  the  small  man 
allows  time  and  opportunity  for  quiet 
groping,  he  finds  answers  to  many 
problems.  Praying  can  take  many 
forms,  and  it  is  actually  practiced  in 
many  ways,  some  of  them  highly  in- 
formal and  plenty  unorthodox.  Thus 
prayer,  as  one  of  the  ways  to  practice 
religion,  can  be  and  often  is  a  solvent 
of  what  otherwise  seem  to  be  knotty 
problems. 

We  vote — that's  political.  We  work 
and  make  a  living — that's  economic.  We 
pray  and  worship  God — that's  religious. 
But  not  one  of  the  three  is  wholly  sepa- 
rate from  the  others.  Or,  to  qualify  a 
bit,  it  need  not  be  separate.  This  ele- 
ment which  we  call  religion  is  not 
mundane,  but  it  can  be  used  for  mun- 
dane purposes,  or  limited  ends. 

Closer  relationship  between  man  and 


God  is  the  ultimate  end,  but  a  by-prod- 
uct is  better  relationship  between  man 
and  man.  This  means  here  at  home, 
but  it  also  means  elsewhere,  every- 
where. 

Let  us  vote,  let  us  work,  and  also 
let  us  worship  God  and  pray.  Let  us 
express  our  national  aspirations  in  po- 
litical terms,  in  economic  terms,  and 
also  in  religious  terms.  Encourage  our 
individual  selves  to  let  loose  a  bit  in 
our  inhibitions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. Let  us  acknowledge  that  there 
is  such  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  a-  real 
thing,  a  truly  dominating  fact  of  life, 
and  common  to  us  all. 

WORLDLY  ability  is  one  thing,  and 
spiritual  adjustment  is  another.  Some- 
times people  have  both,  and  they  are 
the  best  people.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
so  many  men  and  women  tend  to  over- 
rate themselves  by  worldly  or  material- 
istic standards,  and  so  many  play  them- 
selves down  by  the  standards  of  the 
spirit.  You  hear  a  person  say  he  is  not 
religious,  or  not  very  religious.  What 
he  may  mean  is  that  he  is  not  addicted 
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"You  haven't  a  thing  to  worry  about,  Mr. 
Smidgin,  so  long  as  nothing  goes  wrong  with 
that  red  corpuscle!" 
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to  the  formal  expressions.  Or  else  he 
knows  that  even  at  his  best  he  is  not 
up  to  the  perfectionist  goals  that  the 
professional  religionists  talk  about.  He 
is  afraid  of  being  regarded  as  a  hypo- 
crite— by  either  an  ounce  or  a  ton.  His 
timidity  is  a  form  of  honesty.  Whether 
he  sees  it  or  not,  his  honesty  probably 
grows  out  of  the  religion  that  is  within 
him.  The  man  or  woman  who  says  he 
or  she  is  not  religious  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  worldly  salt. 

There  probably  is  no  one  who  does 
not  have  some  religious  impulses.  And 
those  impulses  that  spring  from  deep 
inside  a  person  (meaning  you),  the 
dreaming  of  dreams  and  the  seeing  of 
visions  (also  meaning  you),  ought  to 
be  let  loose  to  do  their  jobs,  big  or 
little. 

You,  individually,  all  by  yourself, 
can't  do  very  much.  You  can't  reform 
the  world.  But  that's  no  reason  for  not 
adding  your  little  squirt  of  influence. 
Let  it  squirt.  You  may  see  it  add  up 
to  something  before  you  die,  or  you 
may  not,  but  it  will  contribute  to  the 
sum  total  of  good  that  will  go  on  and 
on.  Your  great-grandchildren  will  get 
the   benefit  of  your  virile   spiritual   in- 


fluence, even  though  you  did  not  men- 
tion the  matter  in  your  will. 

If  we  feel  religion  within  us,  if  we 
express  it  a  bit,  we  shall  encourage 
our  statesmen  to  speak  not  only  of  arms 
or  force,  or  bombs,  and  not  only  of  the 
blessings  of  economic  and  material  aid. 
We  shall  encourage  them  to  speak  also 
of  the  spirit  behind  our  acts,  and  the 
spirit  deep  down  in  our  hearts — and 
this  is  religion.  The  sounding  of  the 
religious  note  will  do  no  harm,  and  it 
undoubtedly  can  do  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good — to  us  here  at  home, 
and  to  others  in  distant  lands,  even 
to  the  people  in  the  lands  which  we 
call  enemy  lands. 

Is  this  dreamy  talk?  Is  it  idealistic 
beyond  all  practical  bounds?  Yes,  it 
could  be.  Perhaps  it  is  not  provable  at 
all,  in  terms  of  the  mind.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mind,  which  we  think  we 
have  cultivated,  there  is  also  the  heart, 
the  spirit,  the  soul,  which  every  man 
has,  and  which  in  his  meditative  mo- 
ments he  knows  he  has.  So  to  the  heart 
of  every  man  these  suggestions  anr 
addressed. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  Changiwo 
Times,    The    Kiplinger   Magazine.) 
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After  two  World  Wars  the  United  States  has  had  all  the  service  flags  it  wants. 
Had  they  been  in  vogue  in  Civil  War  days,  however,  the  flag  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  home  at  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  would  have  stopped  passersby  in  their 
tracks.  Its  eleven  service  stars  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  family  record. 

There  was  nothing  especially  newsworthy  about  the  enlistment  of  sprightly 
Daniel  McCook  in  the  Union  Army  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Older  men  than  he  have 
sometimes  felt  the  urge  to  carry  a  musket  or  flintlock  in  some  of  our  earlier 
campaigns.  But  it  was  significant  when  his  ten  sons  all  entered  the  Union  Army. 
There  were  no  chair-warming  soldiers  among  the  McCooks.  All  eleven  of  them  saw 
combat  service  in  the  war  between  the  States,  which  should  also  be  a  family  record 
of  some  sort.  The  ten  brothers  survived,  but  the  elder  McCook  was  fatally  wounded 
trying  to  check  Morgan's  daring  raid  into  the  Ohio  country  in  the  summer  of  1  863. 

—Jasper  B.  Sinclair 
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BY  L.  J.  HUBER 


WHEN  you  run  a  garage  and  service 
station  you  run  into  all  kinds  of  people. 
Or,  to  say  it  another  way,  all  kinds  of 
people  run  into  you.  That's  how  I  got 
to  meet  Joey — he  practically  ran  into 
me.  I  met  him  then  but  I  didn't  really 
get  to  know  him  until  the  day  the  Cog- 
ger brothers  pulled  in  right  after  they 
robbed  the  Second  National. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  in  front 
of  the  number  one  pump  on  a  nice  sum- 
mer day.  I  had  just  poured  ten  gals  for 
a  regular  customer  when  I  saw  this 
half-horse-and-buggy  and  half-car  turn- 
ing into  my  place.  He  didn't  get  stopped 
and  he  ran  right  over  the  water  can 
which  was  setting  in  a  place  where  a 
good  water  can  should  never  be  found — 
the  middle  of  the  drive. 

I  tapped  my  toe  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  kid  who  had  done  it.  I  tapped 
it,  not  because  he  had  ruined  the  can 
but  because  I  was  trying  to  find  a 
reason  for  putting  it  in  the  driveway 
in  the  first  place. 

The  kid  jumped  out  of  the  car  and 
ran  around  the  back  end  of  it.  A  nice- 
looking  lad.  Small.  Just  about  sixteen 
and  enough  energy  to  make  me  tired 
as  I  watched  him.  He  ran  up  to  me 
and  I  thought  he  wouldn't  get  stopped 
this  time  either.  I  expected  the  same 
kind  of  a  deal  he  had  given  to  the  water 
can.  He  skidded  to  a  stop. 

"You  want  gas,  son?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said.  "I've  come  to  see 
you  about  a  job." 

"You  want  your  car  put  in  tiptop 
condition?" 

"No,  sir,  that  car  is  '*n  tiptop  condi- 


tion and  it  isn't  mine.  It  belongs  to 
Eddie  Trinks  and  I  work  on  it  for 
him." 

"A  competitor,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but  I'm  willing  to  work  for 
you  and  then  I  would  no  longer  be  a 
competitor.  I  have  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  I  would  like  to  learn 
more.  You  will  find  me  a  very  apt 
pupil,  sir.  And  any  small  remuneration 
that  you  might  see  fit  to  give  me  would 
be  greatly  appreciated." 

He  beamed  as  he  said  this  and  I 
thought  he  might  be  kidding  me.  He 
talked  like  page  three  of  an  encyclopedia 
and  those  kind  of  people  have  no  busi- 
ness in  this  business.  They  should  go 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Teaching  or  banking  or  something  like 
that.  I  was  about  to  brush  him  off  when 
he  spoke  again. 

"I  love  engines,  Mr.  Johnson,"  he 
said. 

"What  do  you  know  about  them?" 

"Only  what  I  learned  out  of  a  book 
and  what  I  learned  in  applying  my 
knowledge  to  keeping  this — " 

"Jalopy,"  I  suggested. 

"The  motor  runs  like  a  dream,  sir." 

Then  I  knew  the  lad.  He  was  my 
kind.  He'd  been  bit  by  the  same  motor 
bug  that  had  done  it  to  me  when  I  was 
younger.  Only  my  kind  could  under- 
stand him.  We  are  the  people  who  spend 
two  days  under  a  car  without  eating, 
drinking  or  sleeping  just  to  see  why  it 
won't  tick.  Then,  when  we  find  the 
trouble,  we  stay  until  we  fix  it.  Here 
was   a  boy  who  had  crankcase  oil   in 
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his  corpuscles.  And  I  would  soon  cor- 
rect that  bad  habit  of  talking  like  a 
man  who  had  been  hit  in  the  face  by 
a  textbook. 

"Son,"  I  said.  "I'll  try  you  for  one 
week." 

"Thank  you,   sir." 

"Now  what  about  my  water  can?" 

"In  the  future,  sir,  I  shall  see  to  it 


same  time  he  would  be  losing  a  fifty- 
dollar  piston  ring  operation.  Same  as 
me.  That's  why  I'll  never  make  much 
money  at  this  game  but  I'll  always  be 
happy. 

On  the  very  second  day  I  found  out 
that  I  could  never  have  lived  without 
that  boy.  Actually  and  literally.  That 
was  when  the   Crigger  crowd  was  on 


/  filled  the  tank  and  I  did  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  shivering  and  shaking.  I  was  wondering 
what  would  happen  after  this  was  done. 


that   it   is   always   in   its   place.   Where 
no  one  can  run  over  it." 

Right  then  I  knew  that  the  lad  and 
I  were  going  to  get  along  because  we 
were  opposites.  I  could  never  have  fig- 
ured out  an  answer  like  that.  He  had 
a  nice  polite  manner  about  him,  which 
is  something  that  I  would  like  to  have. 
The  gas  customers  would  like  him.  He 
was  a  kid  who  would  spend  ten  hours 
working  on  a  fifty-cent  lawn  mower 
motor  job  just  to  made  it  work.  At  the 


the  loose.  The  radio  had  been  blaring 
about  them.  They  had  knocked  off  the 
Second  National  in  the  morning  and 
they  were  roaring  and  ripping  their 
way  trying  to  find  a  hole  in  the  road 
block  the  state  cops  had  set  up  for 
them.  They  were  using  most  of  the 
back  roads  so  I  knew  they  would  never 
bother  me. 

I  was  wrong  about  that  just  the  way 
I  am  about  so  many  other  things.  I 
had  just  closed  the  cash  register  when 
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I  heard  the  voice  behind  me.  I  turned 
and  saw  the  gun  in  the  man's  hand. 

"Fill  the  tank  for  me,"  he  said. 

I  came  around  the  counter.  The  gun 
followed  me.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
after  the  chicken  feed  in  my  register 
and  then  I  knew  better.  This  was  a  big 
operation.  The  radio  was  blasting  again 
and  giving  another  warning  about  the 
Criggers. 

"Turn  that  thing  off,"  he  ordered. 
"And  get  going." 

Joey  must  have  heard  the  loud  voices 
and  he  came  into  the  office.  He  saw 
what  was  going  on  and  his  mouth  flew 
open  like  it  was  on  a  hinge.  The  man 
waved  him  on  with  the  gun. 

"While  he's  getting  the  gas,  kid,  you 
fill  the  radiator." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  shall,"  Joey  said  in  his 
polished  politeness. 

That's  just  how  it  was,  too.  When  I 
got  the  hose  into  the  tank  I  saw  that 
the  second  man  had  been  standing  on 
the  far  side  of  the  car.  He  was  watch- 
ing the  road.  Joey  reached  into  the  car 
and  released  the  hood.  The  man  watched 
him  closely.  The  other  still  stood  with 
me.  I  filled  the  tank  and  I  did  it  with 
a  certain  amount  of  shivering  and  shak- 
ing. I  was  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen after  this  was   done. 

Joey  was  going  about  his  work  with 
a  great  calmness  from  what  I  could  see 
and  I  couldn't  see  very  much.  He  was 
little  so  he  had  to  stand  on  the  bumper 
to  get  at  the  radiator  cap.  He  moved 
around  the  side  and  almost  climbed  into 
the  motor  to  do  his  work.  He  got  it 
done  and  banged  down  on  the  hood. 
Next  move.  They  made  it. 

"What'll  we  do  with  them?"  my  man 
asked  his  brother. 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"They're  too  close  to  a  telephone 
right  now.  That's  no  good." 

They  were  just  desperate  enough  that 


our  lives  didn't  mean  much  to  them.  If 
one  or  the  other  made  this  suggestion 
the  decision  would  be  very  rough.  Joey 
sensed  this  with  me.  He  had  the  brain 
to  do  something  about  it  while  I  just 
turned  it  over  in  my  mind. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  said.  "Why  not  lock 
us  in  the  storage  room?  It  has  a  pad- 
lock on  the  outside  and  we  could  never 
escape  without  help.  It's  a  very  strong 
room,  sir." 

"Listen  to  the  kid,"  the  other  man 
said.  "Have  a  look." 

My  man  nudged  us  forward  and  we 
moved  toward  the  storage  room.  It  was 
just  as  Joey  had  told  them.  I  had  used 
it  to  store  oil  and  grease  and  tires  in. 
There  were  no  windows.  One  door  with 
a  big  padlock  on  the  outside.  The  man 
shoved  us  in  and  locked  the  door. 

We  could  hear  the  motor  roaring 
away.  It  was  in  good  shape.  I  looked 
at  Joey  and  he  looked  back  at  me.  I 
blew  a  sigh  of  relief  and  found  a  place 
to  park  my  scared  self.  Seems  funny 
that  it  takes  a  little  while  for  the  shock 
to  reach  your  knees.  Mine  felt  weak. 

"That  was  a  dumb  thing  to  do,  Joey," 
I  said. 

"What  was,  Mr.  Johnson?" 

"Getting  us  locked  in  here." 

"Being  locked  in  here  alive  isn't  too 
bad,  sir."  Logically, 

"Where  do  you  think  they'll  go  from 
here?" 

"Not  very  far,"  he  predicted.  "Less 
than  five  miles." 

I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  that 
remark  as  I  thought  he  was  just  making 
a  guess.  By  this  time  I  was  getting 
back  a  little  of  my  backbone.  I  pounded 
on  the  door  several  times  but  no  one 
heard  me.  I  gave  up  the  thought  of 
trying  to  break  out  of  there  as  I  knew 
we  had  no  chance.  Ironically,  I  had  the 
keys  to  the  padlock  right  in  my  hip 
pocket. 
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We  must  have  been  in  there  close  to 
an  hour.  I  pounded  and  he  yelled.  The 
smart  people  were  all  staying  off  the 
streets  because  of  the  radio  warnings. 
This  included  my  customers.  It  was 
Jerry  Smith  who  heard  us  when  he 
came  in  to  get  his  car.  I  had  just  fin- 
ished a  ring  job  on  it. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there?"  he 
asked. 

"Flying  a  kite,"  I  told  him.  "I'll 
shove  these  keys  under  the  door.  You 
use  them  and  let  us  out." 

It  seemed  like  it  took  him  ten  hours 
to  get  that  lock  opened.  Actually  it  was 
about  a  half-minute.  We  came  out. 

"Hear  the  news?"  he  asked. 

"Hear  it?"  I  asked  back.  "We  just 
made  it.  The  Crigger  boys  were  here. 
They  went  down  the  road  and — " 

"The  cops  got  them,"  he  finished  for 
me. 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Over  the  radio.  You  didn't  think  I'd 
come  out  while  they  were  roaming 
around,  did  you?" 

"How  did  it  happen?"  I  wanted  to 
know. 

"Their  car  stopped  dead  and  they 
surrendered  without  any  trouble." 

"Where?"  Joey  talked  for  the  first 
time. 

"Down  near  the  crossroads.  Two 
miles  from  here." 

"I  thought  they'd  get  farther  than 
that,"  he  said. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  I 
asked. 

"Mr.  Johnson,"  he  told  me.  "An  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  will  not  oper- 
ate if  there  is  nothing  to  ignite  the 
charge.  According  to  all  good  text- 
books— " 

"Look,  Joey,"  I  said.  "Tell  me  in  plain 
everyday  English — what  did  you  do  to 
their  motor?" 


"Mr.  Johnson,  I  merely  pulled  off 
four  of  the  spark-plug  wires." 

"But  their  motor  roared  like  a  wild 
bull,"  I  said. 

"I  laid  the  wires  on  the  plugs  so  they 
could  start.  I  knew  that  the  vibration 
of  the  motor  would  shake  them  off 
sooner  or  later  and  that  the  motor 
would  stop." 

"Son,"  I  told  him.  "I  like  you.  I'm 
glad  I  hired  you.  Sooner  or  later  I'm 
going  to  need  someone  who  can  speak 
English  when  they're  fixing  a  motor. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  my  partner.  I'll 
have  the  sign  changed  to  Johnson  and 
Tucker." 

"Why  not  Tucker  and  Johnson?" 

"You  mean  that  you  want  top  billing 
already?" 

"Not  that,  sir.  It  is  more  euphonious 
that  way." 

I  don't  know  what  that  means  but  as 
long  as  I  have  a  partner  who  does 
know,  my  troubles  are  over.  The  sign 
now  reads  Tucker  and  Johnson  and 
it  looks  real  nice  that  way. 


"It's   such  a   nice   day   we   decided   te   walk. 
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When  we  asked  William  Foss  ("The 
Pigeon,  a  Forgotten  War  Hero,"  page 
1 )  about  himself  he  replied,  "To  make  a 
31-year  old  story  short:  Born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  was  raised  on  milk  and  fish 
in  Norway  .  .  .  my  parents  hailed  from 
Norway.  Returned  to  the  U.  S.  at  the 
tender  age  of  14,  and — four  years  later — 
joined  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Viking  blood, 
you  see.  Well,  I  liked  Navy  beans  and 
stuck  around  the  Navy  from  1937  to 
1948.  During  those  years  I  visited  prac- 
tically all  the  ports  from  Maine  to  Trini- 
dad and  from  Algeria  to  Okinawa.  .  .  . 
I'm  strictly  a  'tin-can'  sailor,  having 
served  on  the  destroyers  Jacob  Jones, 
Herbert,  and  Foote.  My  last  year  in 
the  Navy  found  me  working  as  a  staff 
writer  with  the  official  U.  S.  Navy 
magazine,  All  Hands.  As  a  free-lance 
writer  I  have  contributed  articles  to 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  Our 
Navy,  Popular  Mechanics,  Sir,  and 
Grit." 

Edward  W.  Ludwig  ("A  Small,  Gray 
Man,"  page  4)  states  that  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  29  years  "in  a  rather  hap- 
hazard existence.  I've  been  a  Coast 
Guardsman,  a  tugboat  skipper,  school- 
teacher, reporter,  and  professional  musi- 
cian. Recently  I  decided  that  instead  of 
having  more  experiences  I'd  stay  home 
and  write  about  the  ones  I've  already 
had.  'A  Small,  Gray  Man'  is  not  a  true 
experience,  of  course,  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  could  be."  We  firmly  believe 
the  story  will  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end  or  cause  you  to  waken  in  the  night, 


like  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Ludwig's 
work  has  appeared  in  Blue  Book,  Man 
to  Man,  Fate,  Imagination, ,  Thrilling 
Detective,  and  This  Day. 

Blake  Clark  ("Around  the  World  in 
Five  Days,"  page  18)  is  a  roving  editor 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  and  one  of 
America's  best-known  feature  writers. 
His  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world  will 
give  you  picturesque  descriptions  of 
many  lands  and  a  discerning  insight  into 
the  peoples  who  inhabit  them.  He  is  the 
author  of  Remember  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Hawaii — 49th  State. 

Marian  Merrit  (Mrs.  Howard  M. 
Canoune)  assures  us  that  the  story  of 
"Jean  Verdier,"  page  40,  is  an  authentic 
one,  with  change  of  name  of  the  main 
character.  "The  story  shows  how  deeply 
the  thoughtless  generosity  of  our  troops 
struck  home,"  she  writes,  "and  how  very 
grateful  the  French  people  were  for  the 
open-heartedness  of  the  'Yanks'."  You 
men  and  women  in  service  could  prob- 
ably tell  us  of  countless  other  deeds  of 
kindness  you  have  observed  or  done 
yourselves. 

Marcellus  Cox,  Jr.  ("Behold  This 
Man,"  page  45)  met  Dr.  Kagawa  soon 
after  the  Allied  occupation  in  Tokyo. 
He  writes  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  The  Link  as  a  Y2c  in  the  Pacific 
area,  where  one  of  his  voluntary  duties 
was  serving  as  "enlisted"  chaplain  on 
board  a  DE  for  two  years.  He  would 
like  to  hear  from  other  men  who  have 
served  as   "unappointed  chaplains." 

At  this  writing  Mr.  Cox  was  about 
to  graduate  from  Furman  University  in 
South  Carolina  and  enter  Southwestern 
Seminary  to  continue  studying  for  the 
ministry. 
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(ju  Cloure  ^Michel  Lipmon 


She  broke  open  his  cookie  and  read: 
sees  all  things  sees  not  itself.'  " 


'Be  yourself  to  attain  the  object  desired,  for  the  eye  that 


B  ILL  helped  Judy  off  the  cable  car 
at  California  and  Grant,  fully  aware 
that  he  should  have  called  a  cab.  Yet 
Judy  seemed  no  less  vibrantly  expec- 
tant. He-  kept  his  eyes  away  from  her. 
Bill  had  made  up  his  mind  and  he  was 
a  young  man  who  did  not  easily  change 
opinions.  During  this  brisk  summer 
evening  he  must  somehow  make  Judy 
understand  that  this  was  the  last  chap- 
ter in  their  on-again-off-again  romance. 
He  knew  he  would  have  to  see  her 
sometimes  when  his  work  involved  one 
of  her  fashion  drawings.  And  he  might 
run  into  her  at  the  Sky  Room  or  the 


Zanzibar  Club  with  one  or  another  of 
those  bold-look  advertising  lads.  That 
could  be  handled.  He'd  build  a  glass 
wall  around  his  heart  so  that  on  those 
occasions  his  throat  wouldn't  tighten 
with  shock  at  the  sight  of  her  blonde 
loveliness. 

Life — so  the  pitch  went — might  be 
sear  and  empty,  but  it  would  be  a  deal 
less  painful.  He  drew  a  breath  of  soft, 
heady  air  and  commented  dryly,  "Lot 
of  people  out  tonight." 

"Yes."  Judy  took  his  arm  and  almost 
dragged  him  along  in  her  eagerness. 
"I  haven't  been  to  Chinatown  for  ages." 
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From  somewhere  above  them  came 
reedy  notes  of  an  oriental  flute,  quaver- 
ing in  an  evening  pungent  with  incense 
and  alien  spices. 

"Oh— look,  Bill!  Lichee  nuts!  Buy 
some,  please,  Bill !" 

He  gave  her  a  bag  and  she  began 
dropping  paper-thin  shells  into  his 
pocket  as  they  walked.  It  was  a  care- 
less, intimate  gesture.  For  the  first  time 
since  they'd  met,  he  was  no  longer 
aware  of  that  bantering  wariness  with 
which  she'd  always  treated  him. 

Judy  knew  he  was  in  love  with  her, 
but  so  were  a  number  of  other  Joes  and 
that,  Bill  thought,  was  part  of  the 
trouble.  She  was  just  too  young,  too 
beautiful,  and  she  had  too  many  ad- 
mirers. She  was  confused  by  all  the 
attention  she  received,  the  sophisticated 
glamour  of  her  men  and  her  dates. 

She  saw  the  fortune  cookies  on  a 
sidewalk  stand  not  far  from  the  Man- 
darin Theatre.  "Buy  some,  please,  Bill ! 
Let's  find  what  our  fortunes  are.  Let's, 
Bill !" 

He  opened  the  paper  bag  for  her ; 
watched  the  small,  animated  face  as 
she  selected  and  broke  open  one  of  the 
twisted  rice-flour  triangles.  From  its 
hollow  interior  she  drew  the  narrow 
strip  of  paper  and  read :  "Next  month 
will  bring  a  new  romantic  interest  for 
you."  At  his  skeptical  smile,  she  pro- 
tested, "Well,  it  could  happen,  Bill." 

"I  know.  Some  razzle-dazzle  gab- 
slinger  will  breeze  into  B.  B.  M.  &  K. 
all  curly  hair  and  Greek-coiny  profile 
and  there'll  be  dinners  at  the  Fran ; 
cocktails  at  the  Mark;  queen-sized 
orchids  flown  over  from  the  Islands ; 
dancing  and  all  the  rest  of  the  super- 
special   routine." 

She  laughed.  "And  after  two  weeks, 
back  to  good  old  Bill!"  She  squeezed 
his  arm.  "Have  a  fortune  cookie,  dar- 
ling?" 


He  took  one,  thinking  that  next  time 
there  wouldn't  be  any  good  old  Bill. 

"What  is  it?  Let  me  see—"  She 
broke  open  his  cookie  and  read:  "'Be 
yourself  to  attain  the  object  desired,  for 
the  eye  that  sees  all  things  sees  not  it- 
self.' Here,  Bill.  Figure  it  out  at  your 
leisure.  It's  too  much  for  my  five-watt 
brain." 

They  turned  right  at  a  side  street 
and  into  Kee  Fong's.  In  their  tight 
little  world,  Chinatown,  San  Francisco, 
was  a  place  for  tourists  and  chop  suey 
addicts.  A  place  where  you  took- your 
Aunt  Agatha's  visiting  children  and 
thrilled  them  with  dark  warnings  to 
stay  close.  He  hadn't  known  what  Judy 
thought  about  coming  here  because  this 
time  he  hadn't  asked  her  preference.  It 
was  simply  that  he  liked  authentic  Chi- 
nese food  and  Kee's  was  the  place. 

He  was  mildly  surprised  at  Judy's 
enjoyment  of  the  dinner  he  ordered. 
There  was  laughter  in  those  smoke- 
gray  eyes.  Too  bad — in  a  way — that 
their  last  evening  together  should  be 
so  pleasant.  Some  subtle  change  was 
coming  about  in  this  cafe  where,  amid 
the  almost  garish  furnishings  of  old 
Cathay,  a  hot  orchestra  sent  solid  jive. 
He  couldn't  figure  it.  Judged  by  the 
standards  of  their  friends,  Kee  Fong's 
was  corny.  Riding  on  cable  cars  and 
cracking  lichee  nuts  and  reading  fortune 
cookies — all  fresh  from  the  stalk. 

He  said  so  to  Judy  and  added,  "I'm 
tired  of  being  an  urbane  sophisticate 
with  one  eyebrow  lifted  at  anything  not 
back  of  and  beyond  the  ultra-ultra!" 

"That  was  my  line,  Bill,"  Judy  said, 
taking  the  last  crumb  of  candied  water- 
melon rind  and  sipping  the  final  drop 
of  jasmine  tea.  "It's  been  wonderful, 
Bill.  I  don't  know  when  I've  had  so 
much  real  fun." 

Nice  polite  words.  You'll  be  a  real 
person    some    day,    Judy,    when    there's 
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been  some  sense  driven  into  that  lovely- 
head  of  yours ;  when  your  brittle  heart 
has  been  bruised  and  cracked  and  sof- 
tened so  as  to  let  a  bit  of  sweetness  in. 

"It's  the  sort  of  thing  I'm  going  to 
do  more  of,"  he  said.  He  was  realizing 
that  he  was  essentially  a  simple  fellow 
and  there  was  no  use  trying  to  be  any- 
thing else. 

Judy  didn't  answer  or  seem  to  be 
listening.  Her  ringers  were  busy 
smoothing  the  narrow  strip  of  paper 
she'd  taken  from  her  fortune  cookie 
earlier.  "Don't  you  think  the  people  of 
the  Orient  have  a  wisdom  that  really 
enables  them  to  foresee  the  future, 
Bill?" 

"Printed  gibberish  on  those  slips.  For 
the  Aunt  Agathas."  He  didn't  want  her 
looking  at  him  like  that — not  while  he 
was  putting  her  out  of  his  life.  "As 
far  as  you're  concerned,  Judy,  there'll 
always  be  a  new  romance  in  your  life. 
Next  month,  and  the  month  after  that. 
Until  you  grow  up,  which  apparently 
will  take  quite  some  time." 

"That's  not  true,  Bill !  You're  hor- 
rible to  suggest  such  a  thing !" 

"It  is  absolutely  true,  Judy.  One  fel- 
low after  another  and  in  between  those 
you  are  just  getting  and  those  you  are 
just  getting  over — good  old  Bill,  who's 
always  played  the  game  your  way.  Be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  in  love  with 
you !" 

"I — I'm  not  that  awful,  am  I?" 

He  didn't  answer  directly.  "I've  had 
enough.  Though  I  won't  pretend  it'll 
be  easy  not  seeing  you  again." 

"Bill!   You — you  don't  mean  that?" 

He  hurried  on  so  he  would  not 
weaken.  "I'll  do  some  of  the  things  I 
really  want  to  do — not  those  I've  been 
doing  because  that's  the  way  this  game 
is  played.  Tomorrow,  I'll  get  up  before 
dawn  and  go  walking  in  the  park  while 
the  fog  still  sleeps  with  the  leaves.  I'll 


listen  to  the  city  yawn  as  the  sun  comes 
up  and  maybe  I'll  be  thinking  about 
the  kind  of  girl  who  could  be  walking 
beside  me." 

Her  expression  was  like  a  naughty, 
lovable  child  readying  to  cry.  Then  she 
smiled  wistfully.  "Perhaps  girls  don't 
always  want  men  to  do  what  they  think 
is  expected  of  them,  Bill.  Perhaps 
they'd  prefer  the  men  to  be  themselves." 

"You're  playing  with  words,  Judy.  A 
man  would  have  to  be  an  awful  block- 
head— "  He  noticed  Ben  Madison  head- 
ing towards  them  and  remembered  that 
he'd  brought  Ben  to  Kee  Fong's  last 
week.  Ben  was  a  Sacramento  attorney. 
One  of  the  bold-look  boys. 

"Hi,  Bill !"  Ben's  greeting  was  confi- 
dent, his  eyes  on  Judy.  "Just  got  in  and 
recalled    this    place — " 

"Judy  Elliss — Ben  Madison.  Join  us, 
Ben?" 

"A  pleasure — no  foolin',   Bill." 

There  was  some  clever,  trivial  talk, 
and  Ben  asked  Judy  to  dance. 

"Love  to — if  you  don't  mind,   Bill?" 

Bill  shrugged  and  glanced  at  his 
watch.  Eleven  forty-five.  He  waited 
until  the  waiter  approached,  paid  the 
check,  and  walked  out.  The  crisp  lichee 
nut  shells  and  fortune  cookies  were  still 
in  his  pocket.  Some  zvomen  prefer  men 
to  be  themselves.  Judy.  Next  month  will 
bring  a  new  romantic  interest — Fu 
Manchu.   ... 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway  of  a 
lantern-maker's  shop  to  snap  a  match 
to  his  cigarette.  It  went  out,  and  he 
struck  another.  It,  too,  went  out  while 
he  tried  to  separate  his  hot,  angry 
thoughts.  The  eye  that  sees  not  itself. 
.  .  .  Next  month.  .  .  .  This  was  next 
month.  Midnight.  Women  prefer  men 
who.   .  .   . 

But  Judy  didn't  prefer.  Not  that 
brittle  bit  of  blonde  distraction.  All 
{Continued  on  page  25) 
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Around  the  World  in  Five  Days 


BY  BLAKE  CLARK 


I  HAVE  just  flown  around  the  world. 
I  visited  ten  countries  of  three  different 
continents,  traveling  the  entire  23,000 
miles  in  an  actual  flying  time  of  about 
eighty-five  hours.  Thanks  to  the  miracle 
of  modern  aviation,  anyone  who  has  the 
time,  inclination — and  money — can  do 
the  same. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  trip  was 
to  write  articles  along  the  way.  My 
ticket  on  Pan-American  World  Air- 
ways, good  for  a  year,  permitted  stop- 
overs— some  for  sight-seeing  periods  of 
two  days,  others  for  work  as  long  as 
six  weeks.  I  went  to  London,  Paris  (a 
side  trip),  Brussels,  Damascus,  Karachi, 
Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  Tokyo,  Midway  Island,  Hono- 
lulu, San  Francisco,  and  back  to  New 
York. 

Courageous  pioneers  who  set  sail 
with  Columbus,  Magellan,  or  Captain 
Cook  risked  the  danger  of  death  itself 
in  exchange  for  a  glimpse  of  the  world. 
Safe  and  comfortable,  I  saw  it  for  the 
price  of  a  new  car.  And  the  benefits  of 
travel  today,  while  different,  can  be  as 
rewarding  as  in  the  era  of  the  explorers. 
You  can  learn  a  surprising  amount  just 
by  flying  over  a  country. 

THE  basic  facts  of  life — from  "up- 
stairs"— stick  out  like  a  steeple  on  a 
church.  Fly  over  France  and  you  see 
why  the  French  love  to  stay  home.  The 
strength  of  their  nation  is  in  that  patch- 
work green  quilt  flung  on  the  rolling 
hills  below.  Live  fields  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  carefully  cultivated  acres 
of    potatoes,    beets,     beans    and    peas, 


neatly  trimmed  plum  and  apple  orchards 
and  leafy  vineyards  sloping  in  the  sun 
reveal  the  country's  bountiful  self- 
sufficiency.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
French  are  a  nation  of  gourmets  and 
why  they  lack  interest  in  traveling  and 
colonizing — they  prefer  La  '  Belle 
France. 

A  birdman's  view  of  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  discloses  why  Caledonia's 
sons  are  the  world's  most  successful 
expatriates.  Wresting  a  living  from 
splintered  granite  mountains,  knife- 
edged  ridges,  slate  hills,  ice-worn  cor- 
ries  and  deep-trenched  river  gorges 
calls  for  strong  faith  in  God  and  the 
uncommon  man.  This 'is  obviously  poor 
soil  for  spendthrifts;  it  is  the  land  of 
Calvin,  oats,  and  thistles.  Corroded 
crags  sweeping  beneath  you  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  miles  a  minute  account 
for  Peter  McLean's  managing  your 
neighborhood  bank,  for  Japanese  in 
Hawaii  speaking  English  with  a  burr, 
the  Presbyterians,  being  so  strong  in 
New  England  and  for  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  saying,  "England  is  an  island 
in  the  North  Sea  governed  by  Scots- 
men." You  meet  MacDonalds  in  Bang- 
kok, Douglases  in  South  Africa,  Mac- 
Manuses  in  Manila,  and  Campbells  all 
over  the  world. 

You  can  circle  Switzerland  from 
Zurich  to  the  Matterhorn  and  back 
again  in  about  two  hours.  More  than 
half  the  area  below  glitters  and  glows 
tvith  towering  snowy  peaks,  treacherous 
glaciers,  gigantic  mountain  ranges, 
giddy  heights  and  wastes  of  hard  snow, 
and  breath-taking  precipices.  This  rug- 
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ged  terrain  forces  the  Swiss  to  be 
unusually  self-reliant  and  ingenious. 
Their  infantrymen  herd  jeeps  over  steep 
mountains  and  around  sharp  cliffs ; 
their  airmen  regularly  negotiate  narrow 
ravines  that  few  others  even  attempt; 
their  civil  engineers  harness  violent 
torrents  plunging  through  wild  gorges 
in  seemingly  inaccessible  mountains, 
electrify  the  railroads,  and  make  their 
country  independent  of  European  coal. 
Since  these  picturesque  wastelands 
cannot  produce  enough  food  for  more 
than  4,000,000  people,  the  Swiss  have 
become  great  industrialists.  Those  fac- 
tories you  see  below  you  perched  on  the 
high  plateaus  are  among  the  largest 
in  Europe.  Under  their  snow-piled  roofs, 
skilled  technicians  convert  imported  raw 
materials  and  send  out  finished  goods 
to  compete  on  the  world  market  with 
products  of  manufacturers  who  use  ma- 
terials right  on  their  doorstep.  The  in-- 
domitable  spirit  is  responsible  for  Swiss- 
made  locomotives  pulling  trains  in  South 
America,  Swiss  watches  closing  factor- 
ies in  New  England,  and  a  Swiss 
engineer's  being  chosen  to  build  the 
George  Washington  bridge.  Although 
these  mountaineers  receive  no  Marshall 
Plan  aid,  their  currency  is  the  strong- 
est in  Europe. 

SOMETIMES  you  can  look  down  on 
a  city-scape  and  feel  the  mood  of  the 
people  who  made  it  as  you  sense  the 
temperament  of  an  artist  in  his  work. 
From  the  air,  the  spoon-shaped  oasis 
of  Damascus,  its  white  minarets  gleam- 
ing enchantingly  above  the  greenery, 
wheels  into  view  like  an  oriental  garden 
blooming  in  the  over-hot  desert.  You 
see  the  monotonous  sun  and  shadow 
of  the  low  white  buildings  of  the  ancient 
section,  then  suddenly  the  gay  yellow, 
green,  orange,  red,  and  blue  architecture 
of   the   new   city,   as   if   the   scene   had 


switched  to  technicolor.  It  is  all  Arab — 
modern,   vivid   and  cubist. 

The  variegated  style  reflects  the  na- 
ture of  the  Damascenes — gay,  sociable 
and  adaptable.  It  suggests  why  theirs  is 
the  oldest  living  city  in  the  world — 
their  flexible  nature  has  enabled  them 
to  survive  for  thousands  of  years.  In 
the  past  ten  years,  as  in  the  past  2,500, 
they  have  made  the  best  of  almost  every 
change.  You  can  guess  from  an  alti- 
tude of  6,000  feet  that,  unlike  their 
neighbors,  these  warmhearted  people 
will  take  you  into  their  homes,  introduce 
you  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
offer  you  wine.  Now  you  realize  why 
you  meet  so  many  Damascene  women 
in  Washington  salons — men  from  all 
over  Arabia  seek  the  charming  girls  of 
Damascus    for    their    wives. 

The  biggest  air-sight  in  India  is  the 
immense  Ganges  River  system.  As  soon 
as  you  wing  up  outside  Delhi  you  see 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  uncon- 
trolled Jumna.  Down  the  continent  ad- 
vances the  network — the  Gumti,  the 
Gogra,  the  Sone  and  Kusi — all  emptying 
into  and  swelling  the  great  Ganges 
itself.  For  centuries  it  has  dominated 
the  people,  sometimes  laying  before 
them  legacies  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  nation,  bringing  life-giving  water 
for  prosperous  crops,  then  one  year 
treacherously  coursing  down  upon  them 
in  devastating  five-mile-wide  floods  ru- 
ining millions  of  acres  of  crops,  washing 
away  their  mud-hut  villages,  and  forcing 
them  to  flee  the  deluge  in  mortal  terror. 
The  unpredictable,  irresistible  river  is 
the  greatest  force  in  their  lives.  They 
worship  it,  hold  its  every  major  junction 
sacred,  and  go  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually  to  Benares  to  wash 
away  their  spiritual  impurities  in  its 
muddy  waters. 

Then,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
Jamshedpur,  the  chimneys  and  concrete 
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structures  of  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel 
works  come  into  focus.  Here  men  con- 
trol the  Ganges  instead  of  letting  it 
control  them.  And,  further  along,  great 
steam  shovels  remove  earth  for  a  hydro- 
electric plant.  This  means  flood  regu- 
lation, regular  supplies  of  water  to 
irrigate  the  farmers'  fields,  and  power 
for  large  and  small  industries.  Flying 
down  the  Ganges  is  like  flying  down 
the  river  of  time  and  catching  up  with 
the  future. 

FROM  Bangkok  to  Hong  Kong,  my 
seatmate  was  a  man  who  said  that  he 
could  identify  any  part  of  the  world 
just  by  looking  out  the  window  of  a 
plane.  "Blindfold  me  at  La  Guardia, 
fly  for  24  hours  in  any  direction,  remove 
the  mask  and  I'll  know  where  I  am." 
A  forester  by  profession,  his  trained  eye 
could  identify  almost  any  region  by  its 
characteristic  growth  or  lack  of  it.  For 
him,  the  plate-glass  pane  was  like  a 
16-mm.  projection  screen  flashing  scenes 
from  various  parts  of  our  planet. 

He  could  tell  the  Burma-Siam  area, 
for  instance,  by  its  forests  of  tall  teak. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  easy — 
heavy  tracts  of  blue-green  Douglas  fir 
would  give  it  away  at  once.  If  these 
were  replaced  in  the  panorama  by  open 
stands  of  brownish-coated  pine  he  would 
know  that  he  had  moved  southwest. 
The  appearance  of  hardwood  and  yellow 
pine  rising  from  the  green  grass  carpets 
would  tell  him  that  he  was  in  the  South- 
east, blessed  with  more  abundant  rainfall. 
China's  denuded  hills  and  mud-filled 
rivers  would  be  simple  to  identify;  so 
would  Australia's   shrubby  bush. 

He  might  have  some  trouble,  he 
thought,  distinguishing  between  parts 
of  Africa  and  the  Amazon  Valley, 
both  characterized  by  murky,  serpentine 
streams  and  treetops  rounded  like  ver- 
dant umbrellas.  He'd  have  to  look  twice 


over  Siberia,  too ;  its  lake-studded  cover 
of  birch  mixed  with  dark  green  spruce 
and  fir  and  some  yellow  aspen  would 
look  much  like  Canada.  My  travel-mate 
had  cultivated  his  unusual  awareness  of 
world  timber  as  a  member  of  the  for- 
estry division  of  the  United  Nations. 
Perhaps  we  are  developing  a  new  type 
of  world-conscious  citizen  who  cannot 
get  lost  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

TO  me,  the  most  stimulating  sky-time 
was  not  spent  flying  over  continents  but 
approaching  tiny  islands.  They  provoke 
the  sense  of  wonder  and  stir  up  ques- 
tions seldom  raised  above  substantial 
continents.  The  longest  over-water  flight 
in  the  world  is  between  Japan  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  If  you  are  lucky 
you  may  glimpse  a  spouting  whale  or 
a  rare,  evanescent,  completely  circular 
rainbow  traveling  in  the  mist  beneath 
your  plane.  Most  of  the  time,  however, 
hour  after  hour  there  is  the  spacious  blue 
expanse  below,  broken  only  by  the  agi- 
tated, magnetized  waves  reaching  for 
the   moon. 

Unfolding  the  map  in  your  informa- 
tion kit,  you  see  that  Hawaii  is  the 
undisputed  queen  of  the  vast  Pacific. 
You  could  take  a  pair  of  dividers,  put 
one  point  on  Honolulu  and  describe  a 
circle  with  a  2,000-mile  radius  and  riot 
touch  a  continent.  "How  did  these  cocoa- 
nut-fringed  specks  of  land  get  way  out 
here  in  the  first  place?"  you  ask  yourself. 

Downstairs  in  the  comfortable  lounge 
of  the  new  stratocruiser,  a  scientist  from 
the  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu  told 
about  the  volcanic  origin  of  this  amaz- 
ing archipelago.  The  verdant  islands 
burst  up  from  undersea  in  a  series 
beginning  with  a  tiny  atoll,  then  rising 
in  steady  progression,  each  several  feet 
higher  than  the  last,  until  the  fantastic, 
giant  2,000-mile-long  stairway  with 
steps  about  fifteen  to  ninety  miles  apart 
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reached  a  dizzy  climax  with  the  big 
island  of  Hawaii,  its  snow-capped  peaks 
towering  nearly  14,000  feet  high.  Still 
farther  beyond  it,  some  thirty  miles  in 
the  ocean,  repeated  soundings  show  that 
another  island,  possibly  the  hugest  of 
all,  is  building  up  towards  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

Fly  from  one  of  these  global  stepping- 
stones  to  another  and  your  very  position 
forces  on  you  an  awareness  of  yourself 
not  only  in  a  particular  geographical 
spot  but  also  in  a  certain  geological 
age.  The  rich  verdure  of  the  northern- 
most island  of  Kauai  proclaims  it  the 
oldest  in  the  main  group;  the  youngest 
is  obviously  Hawaii,  its  sides  streaked 
with  broad  glass-smooth  black  flows  of 
lava  so  recently  poured  out  that  it  has 
not    yet    mellowed    into    soil. 

Who  was  the  first  great  ancient  navi- 
gator ever  to  sight  these  islands?.  How 
did  taro  and  banana  trees  find  their  way 
to  once  barren  rocks  so  far  from  any 
shore?  What  animals  first  reached  here? 
The  most  natural  questions  lead  into 
discussions  of  anthropology,  biology,  and 
oceanography.  Now  famed  as  a  flower- 
fragrant  vacation  land,  seagirt  Hawaii 
is  also  an  intellectually  challenging  spot. 

Once  you  come  down  from  the  clouds 
and  set  foot  on  the  ground  anywhere 
in  Asia,  the  fact  that  most  impresses 
the  revisiting  traveler  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  white  man's  dominance. 
Gone  is  the  imperious  shout  of  "Boy !" 
that  used  to  resound  throughout  the 
Far  East  from  Karachi  to  Shanghai. 
The  only  place  where  I  heard  it  on 
this  trip  was  in  the  Tokyo  Press  Club, 
where  an  American  newspaperman  gave 
a  belligerent  command  to. a  waiter.  To- 
day, the  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
have  a  new  respect  for  the  natives  whom 
they  once  bossed  and  occasionally  booted. 
The  insolent  door  signs,  "For  Europeans 
Only,"  that  once  barred  all  Easterners, 


no  matter  how  distinguished,  from  the 
best  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
their    own    country,    have    disappeared. 

THE  day  I  arrived  in  India,  I  pushed 
through  pressing  crowds  of  people,  most 
of  whom  evidently  had  not  washed 
themselves  nor  their  flapping  dhotis 
for  weeks,  walked  around  emaciated 
cows  lying  on  the  sidewalks,  and  visited 
a  refugee  suburb  constructed  chiefly  of 
twigs  and  burlap  bags  where  families 
huddled  together  in  the  chill  nights  for 
warmth.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
anyone,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  could 
be  happy  in  such  a  country.  Next  morn- 
ing, I  gave  a  two-cent  coin  to  a  little 
one-armed  girl  carrying  a  baby  on  her 
hip.  As  if  someone  had  blown  a  whistle, 
dirty,  ragged  children  came  running 
from  every  direction,  all  underfed  and 
sickly. 

IF  you  hurled  a  thousand  dollars 
in  small  change  down  every  city  street 
in  India  each  morning,  not  a  penny  of 
your  charity  would  be  wasted  and  you 
would  never  fill  the  limitless  maw.  The 
manager  of  my  hotel  warned  me,  "You 
must  ignore  the  beggars  out  of  self- 
protection."  I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  and 
ears  to  their  pleading,  while  I  inter- 
viewed prosperous  residents  who  lived  in 
walled-in,  gate-guarded  compounds, 
swam  in  luxurious  private  pools,  dined 
well  while  others  starved,  and  slept 
comfortably  in  canopied  beds  while  un- 
covered thousands  lay  all  night  on  the 
hard  concrete  walk  outside.  But  I  never 
got  rid  of  the  image  of  the  maimed 
child    with    the    helpless    baby. 

Meeting  American  businessmen  in  the 
Far  East  sometimes  falls  short  of  giving 
the  traveler  a  feeling  of  national  pride. 
With  a  few  rare  commendable  excep- 
tions, they  could  contribute  much  more 
than  they  do  to  the  life  of  their 
"adopted"   countries. 
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"The  best  men  you  ever  sent  us  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  the  missionaries," 
declared  a  Siamese  prince  and  newspa- 
per publisher.  "The  East  needs  Ameri- 
can technologists  inspired  with  the 
missionary's  desire  to  make  his  life 
count  for  something." 

THE  nations  of  the  East  are  suffer- 
ing from  growing  pains.  For  their 
millions  of  citizens,  growing  up  means 
becoming  literate,  learning  to  farm  bet- 
ter, creating  industries,  developing  nat- 
ural resources  and  governing  them- 
selves. Handouts  do  not  help;  they 
establish  a  pattern  of  dependence,  retard 
real  growth  and  eventually  bring  re- 
sentment against  the  donor.  All  one 
person  or  one  nation  can  do  for  another 
is  help  him  to  help  himself.  Asia  needs 
experts  in  agriculture,  lumbering,  trans- 
portation, and  medicine,  practical  mis- 
sionaries who  will  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  show  the  people  how  to  better  their 
own  condition. 

A  heartening  sight  on  the  main 
street  of  many  cities  abroad  is  a  clean, 
well-equipped  library  of  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  the  United  States.  I 
visited  a  number  of  these  well-attended 
centers,  which  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  with  dramatic  exhibits  of  life  in 
the  U.  S.  and  with  lively,  factual  news- 
paper and  radio  releases.  My  only  wish 
is  that  they  would  do  more  to  correct 
the  universal  misconception  that  every- 
one in  the  United  States  is  wealthy.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  that  we,  too,  have  to  work 
hard  to  make  ends  meet.  "Ah,  but  you 
are  so  rich !"  Americans  are  told  every- 
where. Our  neighbors  abroad  should 
know  that,  while  we  do  not  begrudge 
a  cent  to  help  them,  yet  it  could  all  be 
spent  to  good  advantage  right  here  at 
home. 

Plane  cabins  hum  with  conversation 


of  foreigners  discussing  America.  An 
Arabian  engineer's  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  our  country  was  of  a  machine 
he  found  in  a  New  York  washroom — 
"You  just  press  the  foot  pedal  and 
out  streams  a  current  of  hot  air  that 
dries  your  hands  better  than  a  towel." 
An  Iranian  marveled,  "Persia  is  no 
longer  the  home  of  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
America  is.  The  genie  lives  in  the  tele- 
phone— order  what  you  want  and  it  is 
set  before  you !" 

A.  brilliant  young  Indian  returning 
from  several  months'  work  at  the  Secu- 
rity Council  said  that  the  most  miracu- 
lous thing  in  America  was  the  Hayden 
planetarium.  And  no  wonder.  He  came 
from  a  country  where  newspapers  fea- 
ture columns  on  astrology  daily,  where 
even  Oxford-educated  ambassadors  or- 
der horoscopes  cast  for  their  children 
from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  where 
the  hour  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Republic  itself  was  set  by  wise  men  con- 
sulting the  stars.  How  his  people  would 
relish  sitting  at  ease  in  one  of  these 
amazing  temples  of  the  stars  and  watch- 
ing while  in  a  few  moments'  time  the 
heavens  wheel  back  and  forward  through 
the  centuries  !  Although  citizens  of  other 
countries  sometimes  harangue  us  for 
our  materialism,  the  things  they  like 
most  about  our  America  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  a  highly  materialistic 
civilization. 

Here  at  home,  high-speed  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems  have 
united  States  into  one  neighborhood  and 
developed  domestic  commerce  to  the 
two-hundred-billion-dollar  level.  Before 
the  war,  when  steamships  were  still  the 
only  means  of  mass  transportation,  mil- 
lions who  dreamed  of  faraway  places 
were  chained  to  their  desks  for  lack 
of  time  to  make  their  travel  dreams 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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BY  JOSEPH  CHARLES  SALAK 


"HE  hasn't  a  chance,"  the  medics 
shook  their  heads  over  T/4  Robert  E. 
Riley  as  they  carried  him  from  the 
field  of  battle.  A  sniper's  slug  had 
gone  through  his  spine  during  one  of 
Gen.  Patton's  campaigns.  But  Riley 
proved  them  wrong.  Sixteen  months 
and  a  dozen  hospitals  later  the  28- 
year-old  veteran  was  discharged  with 
the  usual  chin-up  lecture,  total  pension, 
and  the  suggestion  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  that  he  take  up  watch 
repairing  or  something  like  that. 

Riley  straightened  up  in  his  wheel 
chair  and  smiled.  He  had  a  wife  and 
son  to  consider  and  so  promptly  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  idea.  Though  par- 
alyzed he  said  with  Irish  determination, 
"No!  I'll  make  my  own  job."  There 
was  doubt  in  the  field  worker's  eyes 
but  again  Riley  had  his  way. 

Viewed  from  a  wheel  chair  the  future 
seemed  extremely  bleak,  but  not  bleak 
enough  to  discourage  the  young  veteran. 
Mechanically  inclined,  he  decided  to 
repair  automobiles.  Well-wishing  friends 
whispered  among  themselves  that  he 
would  never  make  a  go  of  it.  "Why, 
he  is  a  cripple,"  they  said  behind  cupped 
hands.  And  again  Riley  turned  the  tables 
on  them.  In  his  wheel  chair  he  started 
from  scratch.  When  an  automobile  body 
required  finishing  he  would  hoist  him- 
self on  a  fender  and  go  to  work.  If  the 
engine  called  for  attention  he  would 
crawl  underneath  on  a  creeper. 

When  need  came  for  a  home  to  shelter 
his  family  Riley  looked  around  and 
purchased  a  lot  on  Somerset  Drive  in 
Carlisle  Township,  two  miles  west  of 
Elyria,     Ohio.     He     remembered     an 


abandoned  house  on  a  hill  farm  near 
Marietta.  But  to  get  the  house  he  had 
to  buy   the  farm,   land  and  all. 

Bankers  turned  his  proposition  down. 
"It  would  cost  at  least  $6,000  to  remodel 
the  home,"  they  told  him.  Riley  smiled 
and  went  to  work.  The  house  he  pur- 
chased was  old  and  run-down  but  built 
of  sturdy  oak  lumber.  He  wrecked  it 
and  hauled  the  material  as  salvage  to 
Elyria.  In  the  meantime  he  continued 
to  overhaul  wrecked  automobiles  and 
repaired  broken  bodies  day  and  night  to 
meet  expenses. 

Riley  had  never  wielded  a  hammer 
or  laid  a  piece  of  building  tile  until 
October  1,  1946,  when  he  maneuvered 
his  wheel  chair  into  position  and  at- 
tacked what  was  to  become  a  home  for 
his  family.  He  nailed  sidings  and  plas- 
tered and  painted  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  from  his  chair.  An  11-year-old 
cousin  carried  on  from  there.  Thirty 
days  later  only  the  shell  of  the  house 
was  finished,  but  it  was  home  and  the 
family  proudly  moved  in. 

The  Veterans  Administration  got  him 
a  car  with  special  gadgets  which  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  removed  the  expen- 
sive contraptions  and  replaced  them  with 
hand  controls  of  his  own  design.  Since 
then  he  has  purchased  two  passenger 
cars  and  a  pickup,  all  equipped  with 
hand  controls  of  his  own  making. 

Though  he  hasn't  walked  since  a 
German's  bullet  crippled  him  from 
waist  to  foot,  the  wheel-chair  hero  now 
has  a  modern  four-room  bungalow 
home,  a  garage,  outbuildings,  a  growing 
repair  business,  and  the  admiration  of 
his    Ohio   neighbors. 
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A  BIBLE  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  Virginia  B.  Weddle 


(To  find  some  of  the  answers  please  read  I  Samuel  1-3.  Solution  on  page  44.) 


ACROSS  11#   "And     her    countenance     was     no 

more " 

1.   Eli   was  a 12.   "The is     de- 

6.   The     Philistines     were     afraid     of  parted  from    Israel." 

Israel   and   said,    " unto       ' 5'    "And  shal1 Put  me*    ' 

,,  pray  thee,   into  one  of  the  priests' 

offices.  .  .  ." 
8.   A  garment  worn  by  natives  16     Contraction  of  mamma 

10.   Entirely  17.   Editc   (abbr.) 
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18. 

"And      the      child      Sam 

u  e  1 

4. 

before    the    Lord." 

5. 

20. 

Upon 

7. 

21. 

"There  shall   no   razor  come 

upon 

9. 

his ." 

13. 

24. 

Girl's  name 

25. 

A  prince    (Ezekiel  23:23) 

26. 

A  small   insect 

14. 

28. 

The  Egyptian  sun  god 

16. 

30. 

Creek  form  of   Noah 

18. 

31. 

Into 

19. 

33. 

Unjust 

37. 

To  grow  old 

21. 

38. 

Behold! 

22. 

39. 

Son  of  Eli 

23. 

42. 

"Cod,     do    so    to 



and   more  also,    if  thou   hide 

from 

27. 

me." 

43. 

Past  tense  of  to  meet 

29. 

44. 

Inanimate 

32. 

45. 

To  form  a  camp 

DOWN 


1. 

Hannah 

a  son. 

2. 

A  wand 

3. 

A  prefix 

From    which    young    are    produced 

Also 

Father  of  Samuel 

A   king  of   Israel    (I    Kings    15:8) 

Samuel        said,        "Speak, 

;     for     thy     servant 

heareth." 

Uncooked 

Satellite  of  a  planet 

A  son  of  Jacob    (Gen.  30:1  1  ) 

A    line    used   to   fasten   the    upper 

corners  of  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  gaff 

Mother  of  Samuel 

A  son  of  Seth   (Cen.  4:26) 

The  sons  of  Eli the  food 

brought  as  offerings. 
"Eli    called    Samuel    and    he    an- 
swered, Here I." 

A   heavenly  being 

Samuel     wore     a     linen 


34.  Bread  made  of  oats 

35.  "And    Samuel    was    laid    down    to 

.»* 

for      36.   "And     the     child     Samuel      grew 


40.  A  short  song 

41.  Eli  said.  "__ 


is  the  Lord.  .  . 


A  New  Love  for  Judy  (Continued  from   page   17) 


right,  then!  Suppose  she  was  lying  in 
her  pretty  white  teeth?  He  wished  he 
knew.  He  could  easily  find  out.  It 
wouldn't  take  long. 

He  returned  to  Kee  Fong's. 

Judy  and  Ben  were  still  dancing.  He 
put  a  heavy  hand  on  Ben's  shoulder. 
"Sorry,  pal,  we're  leaving.  Getting  up 
at  dawn  to  walk  in  the  park." 

Judy  held  her  temper  admirably  until 
they  were  in  a  cab.  "Bill!"  she  said. 
"Of  all  the  frantic  ideas — dawn !  Ac- 
tually!" 


"Dawn,"  he  said  succinctly.  "And 
you'd  darn  well  better  be  ready  if  you 
don't  want  me  to  kick  your  door  in." 

"Oh— I'd  better  be  ready,  had  I?" 
she  raged.  "And  who — who  do  you 
think  you  are  to — " 

"William  S.  Millington,"  Bill  said. 
"Being  himself." 

"Being — oh!"  The  flurry  of  temper 
subsided  as  Judy  pondered  the  idea. 
"Well,"  she  asked  dubiously,  "just  what 
time  is  dawn,  anyway?" 
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BY  HAROLD  WINERIP 


WHEN  he  stepped  out  of  the  build- 
ing Paul  inhaled  deeply  the  sweet  spring 
air.  "Don't  even  need  my  topcoat,"  he 
reflected.  But  he  wore  it  anyway.  He 
decided  it  was  too  pretty  a  day  to  eat 
his  lunch  indoors — better  a  bag  of  pop- 
corn and  a  bottle  of  pop  on  a  bench  at 
Galvin  Park.  He  walked  fast  so  he 
wouldn't  lose  any  time,  and  began  to 
perspire.  He  slipped  out  of  his  coat  and 
carried  it  under  his  arm. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen 
to  some  untidy  men  in  a  political  ar- 
gument, then  walked  on  and  bought  his 
refreshments.  He  chose  an  unoccupied 
bench  where  the  sun  hit  him,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  began  to  eat. 

A  harassed-looking  man  carrying  a 
camera  sat  down  beside  him.  "Whew," 
the   man   sighed.   "Hot." 

"Yeah,"  Paul  agreed.  "But  good.  Hot 
but   good." 

"I'm  a  sad  sack,"  the  camera  man 
grunted.  "Got  an  assignment  to  take 
pictures  for  Slick  Magazine:  'Spring- 
time at  Galvin  Park.'  Natch,  for  a  lay- 
out like  that  a  picture  of  a  young 
couple  in  love  is  a  must.  Would  you 
believe  it,  I  walked  this  joint  through 
twice  already — and  not  one  boy  and 
girl  together." 

"Gosh,"    Paul   sympathized. 

"Not  one  solitary  .  couple,"  the  pho- 
tographer repeated.  "Just  a  bunch  of 
worried-looking  yahoos  reading  papers 
or  talking  about  the  trouble  in  the 
world.  You'd  think,  for  Pete's  sake, 
that  there'd  at  least  be  a  sailor  and  his 
lady.  But  even  them  I  don't  see." 

Paul    had    his    fill    of    popcorn,    and 


began  tossing  kernels  to  the-  pigeons. 
"Can't  stand  them  noisy  vultures,"  the 
photogropher  snorted.  He  picked  up  his 
camera  and  was  on  his  way. 

The  girl  had  chestnut-colored  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  was  looking  for  a 
place  to  sit.  She  judged  that  a  young 
man  who  fed  popcorn  to  pigeons 
wouldn't  be  fresh.  So  she  sat  on  the 
same  bench  as  Paul.  She  watched  the 
birds  for  a  while,  and  both  broke  into 
laughter  when  a  pair  of  cocky  ones 
glared,  then  pecked  at  each  other  over 
a  kernel.  They  exchanged  glances  as 
they  laughed,  blushed,  and  turned  their 
faces  straight  ahead. 

"Jeepers,  what  blue  eyes,"  he  thought. 

"What  a  strong  face,"  she.  thought. 

"I  can  smell  her  perfume  over  here," 
he   mused.    "She   smells    like    flowers." 

"He  has  such  wide  shoulders,"  she 
noticed.   "The  strong  but  gentle  type." 

"I'd  give  up  my  afternoon's  pay  if 
she'd  get  around  to  speaking  to  me  be- 
fore the  sun  went  down,"  he  decided. 

But  he  didn't  speak  to  her  and  she 
didn't  speak  to  him,  and  their  watches 
were  ticking  away. 

"How  could  I  start  a  conversation?" 
he  wondered. 

"Why  doesn't  he  say  something  fun- 
ny?" she  fretted. 

Their  silent  monologues  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  now  heavily-perspiring, 
red-faced  photographer.  "Well,  for  the 
love  of  Mike !"  he  yelped  at  Paul.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  to 
meet  your  girl?  Here  I  been  dragging 
my  weight  all  over  the  place  looking 
for  a  pair  of  romancers,  and  you  two 
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been  handy  all  the  time.  Criminy,  I  was 
just  about  to  pack  it  in  and  go  back 
to  the  office  and  tell  'em  no  soap  for 
today  lM 

He  shook  off  his  coat  and  tossed  it 
to  the  grass.  "Now,"  he  instructed 
Paul,  "you  just  get  a  little  closer  to 
the  babe,  put  your  arm  around  her, 
and  make  like  you're  dying  with  love." 


"you  two  ain't  married,  are  you  ?  I  mean 
to  other  people?" 

"No!"  Paul  and  the  girl  denied  si- 
multaneously. 

"Then  pose !"  the  magazine  man  di- 
rected. 

Paul's  hands  were  sweating.  He 
rubbed  them  together  helplessly.  The 
girl  smiled,  then  coughed  again. 


'Hey,"  he  worried,  "you  two  ain't  married,  are  yout  I  mean  to  other  people?" 


Their  faces  suddenly  gave  off  red 
glows.  "But,  but,  you  can't  do  that," 
the  boy  flustered.  "Why,  I  don't— I 
mean,    we    don't — ." 

"Aw,  come  on,"  the  photographer 
coaxed.  "You  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Your  folks'll  be  proud  of 
you  kids  with  your  pictures  in  Slick. 
Heck,  you'll  show  up  like  a  couple  of 
them  movie  stars." 

"But  gee  whiz,"  Paul  mumbled,  and 
the   girl   coughed. 

"What've  you  got  to  lose?"  the  cam- 
era men  reasoned.  Then  a  catastrophic 
idea    struck    him.    "Hey,"    he   worried, 


"Look,"  the  intruder  argued.  "I've 
got  a  couple  of  tickets  in  my  pocket 
for  the  Photographers'  Ball  at  the 
Stanton  tomorrow  night.  Larry  Gred- 
man's  orchestra's  gonna  be  there.  You'll 
have  the  time  of  your  life.  How  about 
if  I  give  you  the  tickets — will  you 
pose?" 

Paul  looked  at  the  girl  pleadingly. 
She  beamed  warmly  at  him  and  he 
could  see  that  her  lips  were  glossy 
red.  "What  do  you  think  about  it?" 
he  managed  to  inquire  weakly. 

"I  think  it'll  be  fun,"  she  said,  and 
to  Paul  her  voice  was  like  a  lark's. 
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"Fun,"  he  echoed.  "Yeah,  I  think  so, 
too." 

"Hallelujah!"  the  photographer 
yelped.  "Now  cuddle  up  closer  to  her, 
put  your  right  arm  around  her  shoulder. 
.  .  .  Wait  a  minute,  I  need  a  little 
more  of  your  profile,  more  this  way. 
Fine!  Now  kiss  her."  Paul  hesitated. 
"Kiss  her,  I  said." 

The  photographer  had  an  authorita- 
tive voice,  and  Paul  complied.  "Okay," 
the  photographer  approved.  "That'll  be 
perfect.  Now  I  want  a  couple  of  differ- 
ent shots." 

They  were  oblivious  to  him.  "Okay," 
the  photographer  reiterated.  "Let's 
break  it  up,  and  try  a  few  more." 

"Cut  !"  the  man  screamed  and  star- 
tled them  out  of  their  embrace.  He 
snapped  them  in  additional  and  varied 
poses,  then  confronted  the  pair  with  a 


pad  and  pencil.  "I  need  some  dope  for 
the  captions,"  he  announced.  "What's 
your  names,  how  old  are  you,  where  do 
you  live  and  work?" 

They  ignored  him  and  he  barked  the 
questions  over  again.  They  were  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes  like  victims 
of  mutual  hypnotism.  "My  name's  Paul 
Lawrence,  I'm  twenty  years  old,  I  work 
in  the  stock  room  at  Jordan's.  I  live  in 
Canton.   .   .   ." 

"My  name  is  Marcia  Granley,  I'm 
nineteen  years  old,  I'm  a  stenographer 
for  two  lawyers  in  the  Pittman  Build- 
ing, I  live  in  Marshall,  at  53  Oak 
Street,  and  my  phone  number's  Marshall 
3-2945.   .   .   ." 

"Fine,"  Paul  murmured.  "I'll  pick 
you  up  for  the  Ball  at  seven — will  you 
be  ready  then?" 

"I'll   be    ready,"    she   whispered. 


Around  the  World  in  Five  Days 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


come  true.  A  comfortable  two  weeks  in 
Paris  or  London  was  out  of  reach  of 
all  but  the  very  few  with  both  the  means 
and   leisure. 

Today,  more  than  four-fifths  of  all 
Americans  employed  in  private  industry 
and  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  office 
workers  are  eligible  for  paid  vacations. 
Furthermore,  15,000,000  families  now 
have  taxable  incomes  in  the  $3,000-  to 
$6,000-a-year  bracket.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  literally  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans can  put  on  seven-league  boots  and 
enjoy  two  weeks  abroad  and  not  miss  a 
single  day's  pay. 


Trips  around  the  world  soon  may  be- 
come commonplace.  Mine  was  well 
worth  the  money.  I  delighted  in  new 
sights,  odd  customs,  and  exotic  food  and 
entertainment,  was  amazed  by  the  vari- 
ety of  man's  ways,  and  yet  felt  heartened 
by  the  apparent  unity  of  his  aims.  Names 
of  once-strange  places  are  now  familiar 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  agreeable  mem- 
ories and  stimulating  ideas.  Flying  on  a 
capsule  "Grand  Tour"  high  above  the 
trail  blazed  by  the  famous  globe-girdler 
can  be   a   richly   rewarding   experience. 
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By  Charles  D.  Giauque 


Life's  Paradoxes 

Writers  make  frequent  use  of  the 
paradox  to  catch  the  reader's  attention. 
This  figure  of  speech  is  a  statement 
that  apparently  contradicts  itself,  yet  is 
true  to  fact.  Many  examples  will  come 
to  mind:  the  only  certain  thing  is 
change,  haste  makes  waste,  to  be  really 
happy  you  must  have  known  sorrow, 
and  Ralph  Spaulding  Cushman's  "The 
tenderest  are  the  bravest ;  the  loving  are 
the  daring." 

Save  your  muscles  and  you  lose  them. 
We  develop  physical  energy  only  as 
we  expend  it.  In  fact,  strength  comes 
from  taxing  muscle  tissue  to  its  limit ; 
endurance,  from  carrying  on  "beyond 
our  strength." 

The  most  successful  athletic  compe- 
tition *  is  preceded  by  considerable  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  opposing  teams 
and  the  institutions  they  represent. 
Without  opponents  there  can  be  no 
game. 

The  meek  inherit  the  earth.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  tells  how 
to  get  material  things :  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  He  also  tells  us  that  it  is 
the  poor  in  spirit  (the  humble)  who 
attain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  the 
old  deacon  so  aptly  put  it,  "If  you  be- 
lieve you're  at,  you're  not  going  to  git 
there."  Just  when  a  man  thinks  he  is 
important  enough  to  take  two  hours  for 


lunch,  the  doctor  limits  him  to  a  glass 
of  milk.  It's  a  good  trait,  humility — if 
we  don't  get  too  proud  of  it ! 

Complete  subjection  to  an  ideal  may 
bring  the  utmost  liberty.  In  bondage  we 
are  free.  As  we  sing  in  the  old  hymn, 
"perfect  submission,  perfect  delight." 
The  smartest  man  leans  not  unto  his 
own  understanding.  He  is  bright  enough 
to  know  that  he  needs  guidance.  "Our 
wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine." 
True,  we  have  free  wills,  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  is  man's  nature — and 
his  responsibility — to  express  God  and 
not  set  out  on  his  own.  As  Abraham 
Vereide  has  said :  "The  human  spirit 
fails  except  the  Holy  Spirit  fills."  So 
compromise  in  our  human  relationships 
may  be  a  symptom  of  maturity — an  evi- 
dence of  strength,  rather  than  of  weak- 
ness. 

To  live  the  Christ-way,  fully,  we 
must  give,  even  to  the  point  of  self- 
denial.  For  what  we  would  keep  we 
must  share.  James  Russell  Lowell  para- 
doxically expresses  this  spirit  of  sacri- 
ficial giving  in  his  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal: 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three. 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226)  has 
given  us  in  beautiful  paradoxical  form 
"A  Prayer  for  the  Spirit  of  Self- 
Sacrifice"  : 

Lord,  grant  that  I  may  seek  rather 

To  comfort  than  to  be  comforted; 

To  understand  than  to  be  understood; 

To  love   than   to   be   loved;   for 

It  is  in  giving  that  one  receives; 

It  is  in  self-forgetting  that  one  finds; 

It  is  by  forgiving  that  one  is  forgiven; 

It  is  by  dying  that  one  wakens  to  eternal  life. 
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Weekly  Subjects  for 
Personal  or  Group  Use 


The  Unrecognized  Christ 


APRIL    1-7 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


We  are  passing  again  from  the  glo- 
rious hours  of  another  Easter  and  we 
face  anew  the  everyday  problems  of  life. 
Have  we  gained  something  from  Easter 
that  will  help  us  to  live  better  lives? 
Do  we  carry  with  us  a  heightened 
understanding  of  what  the  Risen  Christ 
means  to  us  in  the  hard  and  trying 
things  we  face  each  day  as  a  part  of  our 
duties  ? 

Or  are  we  in  danger  of  not  recog- 
nizing the  Risen  Christ  as  He  walks 
and  works  beside  us? 

The  hours  that  followed  His  resur- 
rection so  closely  had  two  instances 
when  He  was  not  recognized. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  the  mo- 
ments when  He  confronted  Mary  Mag- 
dalene as  she  wept  at  His  empty  tomb. 
Do  you  remember  how  she  failed  to 
recognize  Him  then?  (John  20:11-14) 
Why  do  you  think  she  did  not  know 
Him  at  first?  Do  you  think  you  would 
have  recognized  Him?  What  makes  you 
think  so? 

And  there  was  a  second  instance 
when  he  was  not  recognized  shortly 
after  the  resurrection.  This  was  His 
appearance  to  two  men  who  were 
walking  to  Emmaus.  Do  you  think  we 
find  here  a  closer  parallel  to  the  ways 
in  which  we  fail  to  recognize  Him  in 
our  workaday  lives  now?  (Luke  24:13- 
35)  Why  do  you  say  so?  Were  they 
lacking  in  faith  or  not?    (Luke  24:21) 


Why  did  they  finally  recognize  Him? 
(Luke  24:30,  31,  35)  How  are  we 
likely  to  recognize  Him  in  our  lives 
today?  Why?  Were  there  other  times 
and  ways  in  which  He  revealed  Himself 
after  the  resurrection?  (Acts  1:3,  4) 
How  did  the  apostles  offer  proofs  of 
His  resurrection?  (Acts  4:33)  How 
can  we  help  to  prove  His  resurrection 
by  our  lives?  (Romans  6:5,  6)  Will  this 
require  courage?  Why? 

Do  you  think  we  fail  to  recognize 
His  presence  today  in  some  personal 
experience  that  has  more  than  lasting 
importance  for  us?  Do  you  think  He  is 
at  your  side  when  you  undertake  some 
task  that  is  especially  hard  or  danger- 
ous? Why  does  your  faith  give  you  the 
right  to  believe  this — and  act  as  if  you 
are  sure  of  it?  Isn't  this  sureness  a  real 
proof  of  your  faith?  If  you  lack  this 
sureness,  how  can  you  cultivate  it? 
Should  this  cultivation  be  frequent  and 
diligent?    Why? 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  some 
words  from  St.  Augustine :  "Faith  is  to 
believe  what  we  do  not  see;  and  the 
reward  of  this  faith  is  to  see  what  we 
believe." 

If  we  try  to  see  the  things  all  around 
us  that  are  there  because  of  Him,  we 
shall  be  more  likely  to  see  Him  in  our 
daily  life! 

Let's  recognize  him  daily! 
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Our  Daily  Courage 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  APRIL  8-14 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  pray  for  daily  courage,  just  as 
we  pray  for  our  daily  bread?  Why  is 
courage  so  necessafy  for  our  well- 
being?  Does  it  have  a  substitute?  What 
do  you  think  can  take  its  place?  Why 
do  you  say  so? 

How  do  you  think  courage  is  related 
to  our  faith?  Cicero  once  declared: 
"A  man  of  courage  is  also  full  of  faith." 
Do  you  agree  with  this  statement? 
Why  is  it  true?  Have  you  found  it  true 
in  your  own  experience? 

Why  has  a  strong  religious  faith  al- 
ways been  a  sure  foundation  for  per- 
sonal courage?  Listen  to  these  old 
words  :  "Whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the 
Lord  shall  be  safe."  (Proverbs  29:25) 
Can  you  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
also? 

Why  is  it  possible  for  our  faith  in 
God  to  reach  a  point  where  we  can 
actually  be  contemptuous  of  our  en- 
emies? (Hebrews  13:6)  Do  you  think 
this  comes  easily  to  most  of  us,  or  is 
it  a  strength  that  we  arrive  at  by  re- 
peated efforts  and  by  many  minor  vic- 
tories   and    attainments  ? 

And  of  course  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  moral  courage  as  well  as 
physical  courage.  Leigh  Hunt  once  de- 
clared :  "When  moral  courage  feels  that 
it  is  the  right,  there  is  no  personal 
daring  of  which  it  is  incapable."  Don't 
you  think  it  was  this  moral  courage 
that  Paul  had  in  mind  for  the  Co- 
rinthian  Christians?    "Watch  ye,   stand 


fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong."  (I  Corinthians  16:13) 

There  is  one  fact  about  moral  cour- 
age that  we  should  remember :  it  tran- 
scends physical  courage — and  produces 
physical  courage  when  some  person 
other  than  ourselves  is  in  danger.  This 
truth  is  behind  these  words  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter :  "Women  and  men  of  re- 
tiring timidity  are  cowardly  only  in 
dangers  which  affect  themselves,  but 
the  first  to  rescue  when  others  are  en- 
dangered." Remember  this  if  you  see 
a  comrade  perform  an  act  of  heroism 
that  you  had  never  expected  of  him ! 
Courage  can  reach  great  heights  when 
love  and  devotion  and  loyalty  unite  in 
summoning  us  to  heroism! 

Don't  you  think  it  took  moral  cour- 
age for  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to  ask 
for  the  body  of  Jesus  after  the  cruci- 
fixion? (Mark  15:43)  Don't  you  admire 
the  physical  courage  demonstrated  by 
Paul  again  and  again?  (Acts  20:22- 
24;  24:14,  25) 

Heroism  should  not  carry  us  to  fool- 
hardiness.  Cervantes  taught  us  this 
when  he  wrote:  "The  mean  of  true 
valor  lies  between  the  extremes  of  cow- 
ardice and  rashness."  The  heroic  in  us 
is  answerable  to  reason  and  to  moral 
values.  The  corporal  who  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  should  not  risk  his 
life  to  save  the  pup  that  is  the  company 
mascot ! 

Have   daily    courage    for    the    right! 
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Our  Partnership  With  God 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  APRIL  15-21 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Dr.  Walter  L.  Moore  tells  of  a  poor 
widow  who  brought  up  a  large  family 
of  children  and  also  adopted  and  reared 
some  others.  Asked  by  someone  for  the 
reasons  why  she  could  do  so  well,  she 
replied:  "It's  very  simple.  You  see,  I'm 
in  a  partnership.  A  long  time  ago  I 
told  the  Lord :  'Lord,  I'll  do  the  work 
and  You  do  the  worrying,'  and  I  haven't 
had  a  worry  since." 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  far  you 
and  I  might  go  if  we  were  to  form  a 
partnership   with    God? 

And  we  shouldn't  leave  Him  with 
just  the  problem  of  the  worrying.  He 
deserves  better  of  us  than  that.  He 
should  be  recognized  as  our  Guide. 
"For  this  God  is  our  God,  for  ever  and 
ever :  He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto 
death."  (Psalm  48:14)  We  place  our- 
selves in  the  Guide's  care  and  under 
His  direction.  Why  are  we  safe  in 
trusting  ourselves  to  Him?  "The  steps 
of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord." 
(Psalm  37:23) 

And  we  can  never  get  beyond  His 
presence  and  His  power  to  guide  us ! 
In  a  day  when  there  were  no  giant 
supersonic  planes  to  streak  through  the 
stratosphere,  the  old  Psalmist  set  it 
down  for  us  this  way :  "If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea :  Even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me."  (Psalm 
139:9,  10)   Of  course! 

Can  we  be  sure  He  will  never  lose 
sight  of  us   and  interest  in   us?    "The 


Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and 
satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought."  (Isaiah 
58:11) 

But  He  does  more  than  guide  us ; 
He  empowers  us.  "My  help,"  said  an  old 
sage,  "cometh  from  the  Lord,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth."  (Psalm  121 :2) 
And  His  power  is  so  vast  and  ever- 
present  that  it  can  never  be  ignored. 
"They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power." 
(Psalm  145:11) 

When  a  man  is  God's  partner  he 
should  trust  God  completely.  That  was 
what  the  widow  meant  when  she  left 
all  her  worries  to  Him ! 

And  God's  partner  must  not  do  any- 
thing questionable.  He  must  always 
have  scruples  and  heed  them!  One  of 
America's  most  successful  merchants 
owned  a  small  meat  market  in  his  youth. 
His  best  customer  was  a  hotel  and 
the  chef  expected  a  bottle  of  liquor  each 
week  as  a  reward  for  his  meat  patron- 
age. Young  J.  C.  Penney  bought  one 
bottle  and  then  decided  to  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  liquor.  He  lost  the 
customer  and  then  lost  the  meat  market, 
but  today  he  is  far  better  off  than  if 
he  had  kept  his  meat  business ! 

Be   honest   with  your   best   self ! 

And  a  man  will  try  to  do  his  best 
in  his  work  as  God's  partner.  Nothing 
less  will  be  good  enough,  whether  on 
the  drill  field  or  in  the  office  or  on  a 
ship's    swaying    deck. 

God's  partner  must  act  accordingly! 
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Seeds  of  Godlike  Power 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  APRIL  22-28 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


The  great  English  poet  Matthew 
Arnold  has  a  challenging  line  that  will 
repay   our   thought: 

The  seeds  of  Godlike  power  are  in  us  still. 

Those  words  have  been  proven  true 
in  every  hour  when  men  have  done 
something  which  seemed  entirely  be- 
yond their  usual  capacities.  God  reached 
into  their  lives  and  gave  them  inspira- 
tion and  granted  them  insights  into 
methods  that  lay  ready  for  them  to  use 
and  develop. 

An  engineer  designs  a  bridge  or  a 
towering  building  in  which  some  new 
method  of  construction  is  used,  and 
building  principles  are  revolutionized. 
The  seeds  of  vast  power  are  sown  in 
that  hour  and  the  harvest  will  reach 
into  the  centuries. 

A  deaf  musician  becomes  aware  of 
a  vast  cathedral  of  sound  taking  shape 
and  substance  in  his  mind  that  thrills 
to  the  divine  inspiration.  And  men  and 
women  will  treasure  the  charm  and  wiz- 
ardry of  the  immortal  sonata  that 
Beethoven  wove  about  the  moonlight. 
Seeds  of  power — and  of  the  beauty  that 
transcends  human  conceptions  of  physi- 
cal power. 

Or  here  is  a  skilled  surgeon  who  lifts 
a  scalpel  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  a 
human  brain,  or  lift  for  a  few  breathless 
moments  the  curtain  that  shrouds  life 
and  death  in  a  throbbing  human  heart, 


prolonging  physical  life  for  one  whose 
moments  in  the  hourglass  of  time  were 
almost  exhausted.  Seeds  of  Godlike 
power ! 

A  teacher  molded  the  plastic  insights 
and  perceptions  and  hopes  and  ideals  of 
a  sightless  girl,  and  led  Helen  Keller 
to  the  threshold  of  a  mature  and  gifted 
woman's  life  of  helpfulness.  Seeds  of  an 
uncounted  harvest  that  will  never  be 
fully  garnered  until  the  last  sightless 
person  shall  have  slipped  into  the  exqui- 
site light  of  eternity ! 

Years  ago  a  Negro  in  Ohio  helped 
a  white  man  whose  wagon  had  mired 
down  in  a  mud  road.  The  white  man 
and  his  brothers  later  gave  their  name 
to  Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  it  and  its  hospital 
have  sent  thousands  of  its  graduates 
to  minister  to  the  Negroes  of  our  land. 
What  a  harvest  from  a  seed  of  kindness 
in  a  mud  road !  A  seed  of  unguessed 
power — and  mercy  ! 

Are  such  harvests  as  sure  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  the  seedtime  and  har- 
vests in  our  fields?  (Genesis  8:22) 
Why  can  we  expect  spiritual  harvests 
too?  (Psalm  126:6)  Is  the  harvest  of 
righteousness  even  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  fields?  (Proverbs  11:18) 
What  do  our  harvests  reveal  about  us? 
(Matthew  7:16) 

Why   should  we   sow  to  the   Spirit? 
(Galatians   6:7-9) 
Let's  watch  our  harvests! 
For  others  all  around  us — and   God 
also — will  reap  if  zve  faint  not! 
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Making  Helpful  Friends 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  APRIL  29-MAY  5 


BY   ROBERT  CASPAR   LINTNER 


One  of  your  important  problems  in 
the  service  will  be  your  choice  of 
friends  whom  you  will  admire  and  trust 
and  find  helpful.  This  will  not  always 
be  easy.  Sometimes  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed and  perplexed,  but  you  should 
try  to  choose  friends  who  will  help  you 
to  be  the  very  best  person  you  can 
be,  by  encouraging  you  to  develop  your 
best  talents  and  hold  true  to  your  best 
ideals. 

What  will  you  look  for  in  a  true 
friend?  Someone  has  said:  "A  true 
friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises  justly, 
assists  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes 
all  patiently,  defends  courageously,  and 
continues  a  friend  unchangeably."  That 
says   much ! 

Friends  are  both  givers  and  receivers 
of  our  loyal  helpfulness  and  love.  Hap- 
piness, as  someone  reminds  us,  is  a 
twin.  That  tells  us  that  all  happiness 
and  every  joy  will  be  the  greater  and 
last  longer  if  we  share  them  whenever 
possible  with  at  least  one  other  person. 

Someone  has  written  these  words  that 
we  might  all  heed :  "Write  your  name 
with  love,  mercy  and  kindness  on  the 
hearts  of  those  about  you  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten."  And  certainly  these 
words    are   true ! 

What  was  true  of  the  classic  relation- 
ship of  David  and  Jonathan  that  sug- 
gests the  unusually  close  relationship 
in  an  ideal  friendship  today?  (I  Samuel 
18:1) 

Does    God   expect   us    to   carry    reli- 


gion into  our  friendships  today?  How 
did  Job,  for  instance,  find  that  God  is 
pleased  when  we  pray  for  our  friends? 
(Job  42:10)  Don't  you  find  it  helpful 
to  pray  for  your  own  closest  friends? 

How  did  the  Psalmist  express  his 
discovery  that  it  pays  to  make  our 
friends  from  among  those  who  are  of 
deep  religious  faith?  (Psalm  119:63) 
Listen  to  him,  for  you  would  do  well 
to  make  these  words  your  motto  too: 
"I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that 
fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  keep  thy 
precepts." 

Someone  has  wisely  said:  "People 
who  have  warm  friends  are  healthier 
and  happier  than  those  who  have  none." 
He  adds :  "All  the  wealth  of  the  world 
could  not  buy  you  a  friend  or  pay  you 
for   the   loss   of  one." 

But  be  sure  you  choose  for  your 
closest  friends  only  those  who  care  as 
much  for  Christ  and  the  Christian  life 
as  you  do!  Otherwise,  you  can  lose, 
little  by  little,  your  taste  for  Christian 
things  and  your  enthusiasm  for  the 
greatest  religious  and  moral  values — the 
things  on  which  you  will  wish  to  build 
your   life  1 

Why  should  we  make  Christ  our 
best  friend?  (John  3:16)  Is  He  always 
eager  to  be  our  Friend?  (John  14:18) 
How  do  we  demonstrate  that  we  are 
His  friends — friends  to  Him?  (John 
15:14)  Why  does  He  call  us  friends? 
(John   15:15,   16) 

Center  your  friends  about  Him! 
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Be  No  Slave! 


TOPIC   TALK   FOR   MAY  6-12 


BY   ROBERT  CASPAR   LINTNER 


James    Russell    Lowell    wrote    these 
words  that  have  a  message  for  us : 


They    are    slaves    who    dare    not    be 
In     the     right    with     two    or    three. 


Do  you  see  what  he  means?  He  is 
thinking  of  the  moral  weaklings  who 
never  feel  comfortable  unless  they  have 
a  majority  on  their  side.  Unless  most 
of  their  buddies  are  going  to  divine 
services  over  in  the  chapel,  they  would 
prefer  to  stay  in  the  barracks  and  rest. 
Religion  is  all  right  as  long  as  nobody 
snickers  about  it.  But  they  would  never 
feel  right  if  they  knew  that  someone 
would  be  likely  to  razz  them  for  ar 
act  of  worship  that  did  not  happen  to 
be   popular   at   the   moment. 

These  fellows  are  not  likely  to  be- 
long to  a  church  at  home,  for  they 
somehow  doubt  that  religion  is  popular 
enough  for  them !  They  do  not  see  the 
danger  of  cutting  themselves  off  from 
the  divine  power  for  which  the  Church 
is  a  channel.  They  need  to  hear  the 
pronouncement  of  Samuel  Johnson  in 
his  book,  The  Life  of  Milton:  "To  be 
of  no  Church  is  dangerous." 

And  back  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
are  the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith, 
for  which  any  man  should  be  willing 
to  be  in  the  minority,  if  need  be,  be- 
cause it  presents  him  with  a  proven  way 
to  goodness  and  successful  spiritual  liv- 
ing! What  challenge  did  Paul  level  at 
us  in  this  matter?  "Examine  yourselves, 


whether  ye  be  in  the  faith;  prove  your 
own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your  own 
selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you, 
except  ye  be  reprobates?"  (II  Corin- 
thians 13 :5)  Should  a  man  be  afraid 
to  face  that  challenge  if  he  knows  he 
is  in  a  minority? 

"A  Christian  is  God  Almighty's  gen- 
tleman." So  said  J.  C.  and  A.  W. 
Hare  in  Guesses  at  Truth.  Since  when 
is  a  man  to  be  a  gentleman  only  when 
he   has  a   majority   on   his  side? 

Loyalty  to  Christ  should  never  be 
dependent  on  whether  we  are  in  a 
minority  or  a  majority.  Can  you  think 
of  Paul  turning  his  loyalty  on  and  off 
by  such  standards?  Listen  to  these 
word$  that  resound  with  Christian  for- 
titude and  daring !  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that 
love  his  appearing."  (II  Timothy  4:7, 
8) 

The  man  who  counts  the  crowd  be- 
fore taking  a  stand  on  a  moral  issue 
is  not  the  Gibraltar  he  may  think  he 
is.  He  is  guilty  of  wavering.  He  should 
have  a  stiffer  spine.  Hear  these  words: 
"Let  lis  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering  (for  he  is  faith- 
ful that  promised)."  (Hebrews  10:23) 
Stand  for  the  best  you  know,  even 
if  you  stand  alone! 
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Your  Mother  and  You 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  MAY  13-19 


BY   ROBERT  CASPAR   LINTNER 


What  does  your  mother's  love  cost 
you?  What  does  it  cost  her? 

Did  you  say  her  love  costs  her 
nothing?  Don't  kid  yourself!  It  costs 
more   than   you    will    ever   know ! 

It  cost  her  hours  upon  hours  of 
thoughtful  and  loving  service — just  plain 
work. 

You  can  never  repay  her  for  it. 

And  she  doesn't  ask  you  to  pay  for 
it !  But  you  can  be  sure  she  does  have 
a  secret  yearning  that  you  will  some- 
time get  around  to  appreciating  it  and 
then  set  a  sufficiently  high  value  upon 
it  that  you  will  try  to  make  it  up  to 
her  in  some  of  the  small  ways  in  which 
you  can  try  to  repay  her ! 

Is  it  customary  for  mothers  to  keep 
the  treasured  words  and  deeds  of  their 
children  in  their  doting  hearts?  (Luke 
2:51)  Don't  our  own  mothers  usually 
stand  by  us  in  the  darkest  and  hardest 
hours  that  we  ever  face?  (John  19:25) 
Just  as  Mary  did  not  fail  to  stand  be- 
side the  cross  on  Calvary,  our  own 
mothers  usually  find  their  way  to  our 
Golgothas  and  remain  there  to  the  last. 
Haven't   you   found   it   so? 

Why  is  it  that  we  expect  mothers  to 
accept,  with  soberness  and  utmost  de- 
votion, their  duties  to  their  husbands 
and  their  families?    (Titus  2:4,  5) 

Why  do  we  owe  our  mothers  our 
devotion  and  our  sincere  and  earnest 
efforts  to  live  good  lives?  (Proverbs 
10:1) 


Why  are  mothers  usually  so  diligent? 
(Proverbs  31:27)  It  will  be  very  re- 
warding to  you  if  you  will  sit  down 
quietly  and  read  and  reread  that  31st 
chapter  of  Proverbs.  As  you  make  all 
due  allowances  for  the  fact  that  the 
words  were  written  many  centuries  ago, 
in  a  civilization  very  different  from  ours 
today,  you  will  discover  that  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  a  mother's  heart  and 
her  sacrificial  living  are  much  the  same 
now  as  they  were  in  remote  days  of 
our  history.  They  knew  how  to  be 
diligent  because  the  long  hours  were 
crowded  with  many  exacting  and  stren- 
uous tasks.  They  knew  how  to  be 
patient,  because  they  early  came  to 
know  how  frail  their  children  were. 
They  soon  learned  to  combine  wisdom 
with  kindness.  (Proverbs  31:26)  And 
they  learned  to  find  a  foundation  and 
a  sureness  for  all  their  ways  by  serving 
God. 

Is  it  usually  true  that  a  woman's  hus- 
band and  her  children  appreciate  her? 
(Proverbs  31:28)  What  may  happen 
when  a  child  flouts  the  love  and  care 
of  his  parents?  (Proverbs  19:26)  Why 
should  a  mother  use  discipline  in  bring- 
ing up  her  children  properly?  (Prov- 
erbs 29:15) 

What  satisfaction  can  a  mother  find 
in  a  dutiful  child?  (Proverbs  23:23-25) 
Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would 
justify  you  in  denying  your  mother  this 
satisfaction? 
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Leave  The  Results  With  God! 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  MAY  20-26 


BY   ROBERT  CASPAR   LINTNER 


Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge  gave  very 
good  advice  when  he  said :  "Do  right 
and  leave  the  results  with  God."  It 
will  add  much  to  our  contentment  and 
our   peace  of  mind   if  we  do  this ! 

Contentment,  we  must  realize,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  we  can  have, 
as  far  as  peace  of  mind  is  concerned. 
Ben  Franklin  tried  to  teach  the  value 
of  contentment.  He  put  it  in  these 
words :  "Contentment  makes  poor  men 
rich ;  discontent  makes  rich  men  poor." 
True! 

Do  you  remember  how  the  Psalmist 
urged  contentment?  "Rest  in  the  Lord, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him:  fret  not 
thyself  because  of  him  who  prospereth 
in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who 
bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass." 
(Psalm  37:7) 

And  how  did  Paul  state  his  faith 
in  the  value  of  contentment?  "I  have 
learned,  in  whatsover  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content."  (Philippians  4:11b) 

But  we  need  more  than  this  when 
we  leave  the  results  with  God:  we  need 
absolute  and  unwavering  confidence  in 
Him.  Why  was  the  Psalmist  so  sure 
that  we  had  better  place  our  trust  in 
God  rather  than  in  men?  (Psalm  118: 
8,  9)  Haven't  you  discovered  the  truth 
of  this  in  your  own  experience  more 
than  once? 

Are  things  ever  too  hard  for  us  to 
leave  the  results  with  God?  (Matthew 
17:20)  As  if  to  clinch  the  fact  in  our 
minds    for    good,    Jesus    declared    one 


day:  "If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 
(Mark  9:23b)  Will  you  try  this  out 
the  next  time  you  are  willing  to  leave 
the   results   with   God? 

But  let's  never  forget  that  the  first 
part  of  the  prescription  is  for  us:  "Do 
right"   And   this    is   not   always   easy ! 

Sometimes  we  don't  know  the  right 
course.  Then  we  need  to  pray.  And 
Jesus  made  it  clear  that  we  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint ! 
(Luke   18:1)   Let's  remember  this! 

Often  we  know  the  right  way  but 
we  turn  from  it  because  it  is  hard. 
And  often  we  feel  it  demands  too  high 
a  price  from  us.  Then  we  ought  to 
face  it  as  Jesus  faced  His  ordeal  in 
Gethsemane,  and  ask  God  that  His 
will,  not  ours,  be  done !  This  is  supreme 
prayer !    And    supreme    faith ! 

If  we  do  leave  the  results  with  God, 
the  immediate  outcome  may  disappoint 
us.  But  if  we  try  to  become  mature 
Christians  we  should  accept  such  re- 
sults and  still  keep  our  confidence  in 
God.  Do  you  recall  how  vigorously 
Job  expressed  his  trust  in  God?  "What? 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 
(Job  2:10c) 

If  we  bless  God  for  rain,  let's  not 
grumble  about  the  storms! 

Let's  do  our  part,  and  leave  the  re- 
sults with  God! 

It  will  be  wise — always! 
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Challenge  to  Peace 


TOPIC  TALK   FOR   MAY  27-JUNE  2 


BY   ROBERT  CASPAR   LINTNER 


In  1868,  General  John  A.  Logan, 
the  first  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  issued  a 
famous  Order  No.  11  that  set  May  30 
as  a  special  time  for  "cherishing  ten- 
derly the  memory  of  our  heroic  dead 
who  made  their  breasts  a  barricade  be- 
tween our  country  and  its  foes."  Each 
later  Memorial  Day  is  a  solemn  re- 
minder of  a  tremendous  debt  that  we 
owe  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  save 
our  country  from  its  enemies.  We  can 
never  discharge  the  debt  unless  it  is  by 
being  skillful  and  resourceful  and  con- 
secrated enough  to  avoid  any  future 
repetition  of  the  awful  carnage  that 
cost  them  their  lives.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  be  sufficient  payment  for  what 
they  did  for  all  who  follow  them. 

They  have  given  us  a  challenge  to 
peace. 

They  gave  us  this  challenge  by  giv- 
ing us  memories  of  heroes  who  de- 
mand that  we  be  true  to  their  hopes. 
Such  hopes  they  had!  Some  were  so 
very  young,  and  yet  they  were  not  too 
young  to  know  the  surge  and  pull  of 
great  hopes — hopes  for  peace;  hopes 
for  the  realization  of  peace  in  our  own 
land  and  in  our  world  for  all  time; 
hopes  that  no  youth  would  ever  again 
be  sent  bruised  and  baffled  into  a  life 
that  had  been  drained  of  some  of  its 
brightness  and  some  of  its  glory. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  God  will  yet 
bring  world  peace?  (Hosea  2:18)  Does 
the    old    prophetic    dream    of    universal 


disarmament  seem  too  lofty  an  ideal? 
(Isaiah  2:4)  How  do  you  think  we 
could  make  a  beginning  at  disarma- 
ment? What  would  be  the  chief  ob- 
stacles? How  do  you  think  we  could 
meet  and  overcome  these  obstacles? 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  try 
to  meet  the  challenge  set  up  for  us 
by  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  ail 
our   wars  ? 

And  they  challenge  us  also  to  build 
upon  their  sacrifices.  We  are  to  clear 
away  the  rubble  and  prepare  to  lay  new 
foundations,  deep  enough  and  secure 
enough  to  support  all  our  building  for 
a  brave  new  world  of  peace,  justice  and 
godliness. 

Can  we  hope  to  discourage  and  set 
at  nought  all  those  who  would  plunge 
us  into  war?  (Psalm  68:30)  Can  we 
win  the  Kremlin  to  peace?  How? 

But  they  challenge  us  to  something 
else,  holding  the  key  and  the  blueprints 
for  all  our  building  in  their  name : 
they  challenge  us  to  a  full  commitment 
to  the  Master's  summons  to  human 
brotherhood  on  a  world-zvide  scale! 
How  will '  this  principle  of  human 
brotherhood — under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God — keep  us  from  war?  (Genesis  13: 
8)  What  are  some  of  the  practical  ways 
in  which  we  may  try  to  keep  peace 
among  the  nations?  (Psalm  133:1; 
Zechariah  7:   9,   10) 

How  much  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  peace  for  our  world — for  their  sake 
who  died? 
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APRIL 

THEME:  New  Life  May  Open  Up 
For  You 

1.  Concern    for   Others... II    Kings   4:1-17 

2.  Doing  a  Good  Turn.  .  .  .11  Kings  4:18-44 

3.  Arise,  and  Walk John   5:1-16 

4.  Jesus   Explains   Himself ...    John   5:17-47 

5.  On  Land  and  Sea John  6:1-34 

6.  Life    Bread John   6:35-71 

7.  Facing  Forward John  7:1-31 

8.  If   Any   Thirst John    7:32-53 

9.  Doing   Things    Pleasing John   8:1-32 

10.  Who  Are  Sons? John  8:33-59 

11.  Who    Are    Sinners? John    9 

12.  The    Good    Shepherd John    10 

13.  A  Sick  Friend John  1 1 :1  -29 

14.  A   Restored    Friend John    11:30-57 

15.  Jesus    Triumphant John    12:1-19 

16.  Walk  in  the  Light John   12:20-50 

17.  Solomon   Prays II   Chronicles  6:1-21 

18.  God   Replies II   Chronicles  7:12-22 

19.  The   Benefits   of   Discipline Job    5 

20.  With  God   Is  Power Job   12 

21.  In  Cod's  Hands Job  13 

22.  Have    Pity Job    19 

23.  Yearning  for  God Job  23 

24.  Faith   in   Jesus Mark   8 

25.  Render  Unto  Caesar Mark  12:1-27 

26.  The  First  Commandment .  Mark   12:28-44 

27.  First   Communion Mark    14:1-42 

28.  Then  Cethsemane Mark  14:43-72 

29.  Alive  Forevermore Mark  16 

30.  Prayer    and    Confidence.  ...  Habakkuk    3 


MAY 

THEME:    New   Light  from   a 
Timely    Book 

1.  Whence    Come    Wars? James    4 

2.  Beyond  Self-indulgence James  5 

3.  Believers    Obtain    Promises.  .  .Hebrews    4 

4.  Deep   Devotion Ruth    1 

5.  Industry    Rewarded Ruth    2 

6.  Perseverance    Pays Ruth   3 

7.  The  Love  Story  Ends Ruth  4 

8.  Favors  from  God Psalms  138 

9.  Your     Inheritance  • I     Peter     1 

10.  Holy   People I    Peter  2 

11.  Wives   and    Husbands I    Peter   3 

1 2.  Anyway,  Rejoice I   Peter  4 

13.  The  Pentecost  Story Acts  2 

14.  Jailed  for  Preaching Acts  4:1-22 

15.  Prayer  and  Generosity Acts  4:23-37 

16.  A    New    Man Colossians    3 

17.  Duty  to  Man  and  God Titus  2 

18.  Faith  and  Works James  2 

19.  Mission  in  Life Isaiah  61 

20.  The   Fall   of  Jericho Joshua   6:1-20 

21.  Renewing  the  Covenant  Joshua  24:14-25 

22.  God's  Controversy Hosea  4:1-10 

23.  Let  Us  Return Hosea  6:1-6 

24.  Revive   Us  Again Hosea    14 

25.  A  Bride  and  Bridegroom 

Song  of  Solomon  2 

26.  Cod's    Final    Word Hebrews    1 

27.  Faith  Triumphant Hebrews   11 

28.  Incentives  from  the  Past.  .  .    Hebrews  12 

29.  Duties   and   Prayers Hebrews    13 

30.  Time-Tested  Warning    ...  Deuteronomy  6 

31.  Good  to  Us Deuteronomy  8 
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Jean  Verdkr 


BY   MARIAN   MERRIT 


1  HE  old  man  let  himself  down  slowly 
into  the  only  comfortable  chair  his  one 
room  afforded.  He  particularly  loved 
that  chair,  not  only  for  the  comfort  it 
gave  his  old  bones  but  because  it  faced 
the  big  window  that  looked  out  over 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  beautiful  Pau 
Valley. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
hills,"  he  breathed  softly,  and  his  tired 
frame  relaxed. 

The  small  room  was  in  good  order. 
In  one  corner  stood  his  tiny  stove  on 
which  he  cooked  his  meals.  Beside  it 
was  the  table  that  served  for  dining, 
reading,  writing  and  every  other  thing 
a  table  can  be  used  for.  There  were  two 
straight-backed  chairs,  one  small  rocker, 
and  this  big  comfortable  armchair.  In 
another  corner  was  a  small  iron  bed 
covered  with  a  worn  white  counterpane. 
These  few  articles  made  up  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  room.  Two  lithographs,  a 
crayon  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  and  some 
Bible  texts  partially  hid  the  discolora- 
tions  on  the  walls  where  water  had 
leaked  through.  It  was  a  poor  abode 
but  it  spelled  'Home'  to  the  old  man, 
and  he  loved  every  inch  of  it. 

He  was  in  daily  terror  lest  his  daugh- 
ter come  and  take  him  to  live  with  her. 
He  knew  his  limitations  and  the  fact 
that  his  86  years  were  telling  on  his 
eyesight  and  strength.  But  he  loved  his 
independence.  He  loved  having  his 
friends  drop  in  for  a  chat  and  a  cup  of 
coffee — that  is,  if  he  had  any  coffee. 
These  war  times  were  hard  on  the  old 
people  who  were  used  to  their  eleven 
o'clock  cafe-au-lait.  "Well,"  he  shrugged 


resignedly  to  himself,  "we  have  now 
had  three  years  of  war  and  I'm  still 
managing." 

He  would  go  on  trying  to  manage 
until  his  very  strength  failed.  He  loved 
his  daughter  devotedly  and  she  was  very 
kind  to  him.  But  he  knew  the  great  bur- 
den on  her  shoulders  with  a  houseful 
of  children  and  a  husband  off  in  the 
French  Army.  It  was  a  struggle  for 
her,  too,  to  make  ends  meet.  She  came 
regularly  to  see  him,  to  bring  him  his 
clean  laundry,  or  a  bowl  of  soup  that 
she  had  made,  and  she  would  confide  to 
him  her  difficulties.  He  was  loathe  to 
add  to  them  his  own  burden,  and  he 
told  her  very  little  of  his  failing  strength 
and  scanty  larder.  It  was  a  thousand 
times  better  to  stand  the  leaky  roof,  the 
long  climb  up  the  stairs,  and  maintain 
his  own  independence.  At  least  his 
friends  could  come  in  to  see  him  fre- 
quently. If  he  went  to  his  daughter's  he 
would  be  too  far  away  for  them  to  stop 
by  as  they  did  now. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  postman  stood 
there  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Bon  jour,  mon  ami,"  the  old  man 
said.  "Tiens!  A  letter  for  me?  Now 
who  can  that  be  from,  will  you  tell 
me?" 

"That  I  do  not  know,  m'sieur,  unless 
I  open  it  and  find  out,"  the  postman 
announced  pleasantly. 

Jean  Verdier  smiled  tolerantly  as  he 
put  on  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles. 
Giving  the  postman  a  cheerful  "Merci," 
he  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to  his 
chair. 

It  was  an  event  for  him  to  get  a  let- 
ter. His  family  all  lived  in  Pau— that  is, 
what  there  was  of  them.  He  was  the 
only  one  left  of  his  generation,  and  his 
daughter  with  her  family  were  all  that 
remained  of  his  five  children.  Who  in 
the   world,    then,   could   be   writing   to 
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him?  He  turned  the  letter  over  and 
over.  The  postmark  was  blurred  and  his 
old  eyes  could  not  make  it  out.  Finally, 
he  broke  the  seal  and  took  out  the  single 
sheet  of  note  paper. 

It  was  from  an  American  gentleman 
who  was  the  head  of  a  small  publishing 
house  of  religious  books  in  New  York. 
From  time  to  time,  they  sent  Jean 
bundles  of  free 
tracts.  Jean  did  not 
know  how  they 
came  to  have  his 
name  as  one  who 
couldn't  afford  to 
pay  for  this  liter- 
ature. And  now 
this  American  gen- 
tleman's son  was  in 
France!  The  letter 
said  he  had  come 
over  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  having  a 
short  furlough, 
would  be  in  Pau 
that  very  after- 
noon.    He     would 

like  so  much  to  make  M.  Verdier's 
acquaintance,  and  perhaps  have  a  bite 
of  supper  with  him. 

Hastily  the  old  man  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  went  to  his  pantry  to  take 
inventory.  What  could  he  give  the 
American?  It  must  be  something  very 
nice  for  he  was  a  person  of  importance. 
If  he  could  only  conjure  up,  some  frogs' 
legs  on  toast !  Or  a  little  omelette  aux 
fine  herbes!  Evidently  the  gentleman 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  circumstances, 
and  only  because  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ances the  son,  perhaps  homesick  for 
someone  to  talk  "home"  to,  was  coming 
to  pay  his  respects. 

With  real  fear  in  his  heart,  Jean 
looked  into  his  larder.  Nothing.  Like 
Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard,  it  gave 
him  no  more  than  a  few  slices  of  bread 


Tiensl  A  letter  for 


and  a  little  tea.  He  had  expected  to 
make  his  lunch  on  the  tea  and  toast. 
If  only  he  could  find  one  small  egg,  or 
one  sprig  of  parsley  and  a  scallion !  But 
no,  search  as  he  might  nothing  more 
came  to  light,  and  he  sat  down  heavily 
to  think  it  out. 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  let 
his  daughter  know  how  low  he  was  in 
funds  or  supplies. 
She  would  come 
and  take  him  off  to 
live  with  her. 
What  would  he 
do? 

Glancing  out  of 
the  window  he  saw 
the  Pyrenees  in  all 
their  beauty.  Again 
came  the  thought, 
"I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  Com- 
eth my  help.  My 
help  cometh  from 
the  Lord."  Bowing 
his  head,  he  asked 
God,  in  simple  childlike  faith,  to  see 
him  through.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
on  his  problem,  and  with  a  heart  at 
peace  made  ready  for  his  mid-morning 
walk. 

He  loved  to  go  down  to  the  big  rail- 
road station  and  watch  the  troop  trains 
go  through.  Often  they  stopped,  and  he 
had  a  chance  to  give  out  his  religious 
books  to  the  soldiers.  Hungry  for  any- 
thing to  read,  they  accepted  them 
eagerly.  Often,  too,  they  chatted  with 
him,  telling  him  of  their  homes  in  far- 
off  America,  showing  him  cherished 
snapshots  of  their  dear  ones.  Although 
he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
nor  the  "Yanks"  any  French,  the  com- 
mon bond  of  sympathy  did  much  to 
interpret  the  interest  felt  on  both  sides. 
So    now,    gathering    up    his    meager 
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store  of  pamphlets,  he  hurried  out  of 
his  front  door.  He  thought  he  heard  a 
train  whistle  near  by  and  quickened  his 
steps  lest  he  arrive  too  late.  Suddenly 
turning  a  corner,  he  bumped  into  a  small 
boy  sitting  in  a  homemade  wagon  and 
crying  bitterly.  He  stopped  short  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  little  fellow's  head. 
"Et  qit'est-ce  qu'il  y  a?"  he  asked, 
"What  has  turned  your  sunshine  into 
rain?" 

The  boy  pointed  to  a  broken  wheel 
that  lay  near  by.  Jean  picked  it  up,  and 
with  a  piece  of  string  that  he  had 
bound  around  the  pamphlets  he  secured 
the  wheel  back  in  its  proper  place.  The 
boy  stopped  crying  and  regarded  his 
new  friend  with  awe.  Then,  slipping  his 
hand  confidently  in  Jean's,  he  walked 
beside  him,  dragging  the  mended  wagon 
behind. 

Jean  stopped  again  as  the  child's 
mother  appeared  in  a  near-by  doorway. 
"Tiensl"  she  exclaimed.  "C'est  le 
vienx."  Jean  smiled  and  asked  if  he 
might  take  the  boy  with  him  this  time. 
It  would  help  heal  the  wound  of  the 
broken  wheel.  The  woman  gave  an  as- 
senting nod  and  the  two  started  off 
happily. 

They  reached  the  station  just  as  a 
long  troop  train  was  coming  in.  Jean 
stationed  himself  as  near  the  tracks  as 
he  dared,  still  holding  tight  to  the  small 
boy's  hand.  But  in  order  to  greet  the 
soldiers  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
he  had  the  little  fellow  catch  fast  hold 
of  his  coat,  so  that  his  own  hands  would 
be  free  to  distribute  his  tracts. 

To  his  consternation  the  train  didn't 
stop.  It  slowed  down,  and  the  yelling, 
cheering  soldiers  leaned  far  out  of  the 
windows.    It    was    a    train    filled    with 


American  troops  but  it  didn't  stop  and 
it  dawned  on  Jean  that  it  wasn't  going 
to. 

He  reached  into  his  pockets  and 
threw  toward  the  soldiers  his  whole 
bundle  of  pamphlets.  They  fluttered  in 
the  air,  but  the  boys  realized  that  he 
was  trying  to  give  them  something,  and 
snatched  at  all  they  could  reacli.  Then, 
seeing  the  shabbiness  of  the  old  man 
and  the  little  boy  holding  fast  to  him, 
they  cheered  louder  than  ever  and  began 
to  toss  to  him  the  contents  of  their 
knapsacks.  Cans  of  beans,  milk,  and 
meat  flew  all  around  him,  narrowly 
missing  his  bald  head,  but  landing 
safely.  The  troop  train  passed  on 
through  and  the  cheering  and  singing 
faded  into  the  distance. 

Jean  stood  dazedly  looking  at  the  cans 
scattered  on  the  platform.  Onlookers 
began  to  pick  them  up  and  put  them 
in  the  decrepit  wagon,  the  little  boy 
running  importantly  about.  They  knew 
it  was  all  intended  for  Jean.  While  they 
were  shabby  themselves  and  looked  as 
if  they  could  have  done  with  a  can  or 
two,  the  apparent  deep  poverty  of  the 
old  man  and  his  radiant  face  made 
every  heart  turn  to  him. 

Suddenly  the  realization  that  a  situa- 
tion had  been  saved  broke  upon  Jean. 
Turning  to  the  spectators  of  the  little 
drama,  with  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  but  a  happy  smile  lighting  his 
face,  he  said,  "The  Lord  does  provide, 
if  only  we  will  trust  Him." 

He  beckoned  to  the  boy,  "A  I  Ions 
done,  mon  petit.  We  have  a  dinner  to 
prepare  and  must  be  on  our  way."  Pick- 
ing up  the  handle  of  the  little  cart,  now 
doubly  decrepit  under  its  load,  the  old 
man  and  the  little  boy  left  the  station. 
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A  Tail  With  Three  Legs 


BY  HAROLD  HELFER 


IN  Washington,  D.  C,  there's  a  three- 
legged  dog,  name  of  Poor  Peter,  run- 
ning around.  Running  is  the  word.  He 
gets  along  quite  well,  and,  as  you  might 
guess,  there's  something  of  a  story 
about  him. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  102nd  Infan- 
try Division  was  sloshing  its  way 
through  Holland.  A  dog  came  along,  a 
short-haired  little  fellow  with  droopy 
ears  and  sad-like  eyes,  and  he  took  up 
with  one  of  the  soldiers,  Sam  Fleming, 
and  vice  versa.  From  then  on  you  never 
saw  one  that  you  didn't  see  the  other. 
Oh,  sure,  soldiers  weren't  supposed  to 
have  dogs  up  at  the  front,  but  then 
some  things  just  happen,  war  regula- 
tions or  no. 

Once  when  Poor  Peter  looked  ex- 
ceptionally melancholy  and  Sam  figured 
maybe  the  pooch  was  extra  hungry, 
despite  the  fact  that  he'd  had,  of  course, 
to  sneak  his  dog  into  camp  and,  on  top 
of  that,  rations  were  scarce,  Sam  went 
to  his  company  colonel  and,  gulping 
real  hard,  asked  for  extra  rations  for 
the  dog.  The  colonel  shook  his  head. 
"If  you  got  the  guts  to  ask  me  for 
extra  rations  in  these  rough  times,  I 
guess  there's  only  one  thing  I  can  say — 
okay." 

Then  came  a  day  when  Sam  and 
Poor  Peter  were  hurt  in  action.  They'd 
let  an  .88-mm.  shell  get  too  close  to 
them.  They  were  taken  to  a  Rheims, 
France,  hospital.  They  spent  several 
months  there,  side  by  side. 

One  day  the  fighting  got  itself  over 
with  and  Sam  had  enough  points  to  get 
a  plane  ride  home.  Naturally,  the  young 


Washington  lad  was  as  happy  as  he 
could  be.  But  when  he  got  to  the  air- 
field he  found  that  they  wouldn't  let 
him  take  Poor  Peter  along  with  him. 
So  what  did  Sam  do?  He  waited  behind 


Poor  Peter  and  his  master  (Times-Herald  staff 
photo) 


six  months  to  get  a  boat  ride.  And  just 
as  he  was  getting  ready  to  cross  the 
gangplank  he  was  given  the  bad  news 
again:   Sorry,  no  dogs. 

So  Sam  stayed  behind  once  more. 
He'd  sure  like  to  see  the  U.  S.  again — 
but,  then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  leave 
Poor  Peter  behind,  that's  all  there  was 
to  it. 

A  sympathetic  medic  heard  about 
Sam's    sad   story   and   decided   to   give 
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him  a  helping  hand.  He  handed  Sam 
some  sleeping  tablets  to  give  his  pooch 
pal,  but  warned  him  there  was  a  chance 
the  dog  might  not  come  to  again. 

Putting  his  slumbering  comrade  in 
his  duffle  bag,  Sam  boarded  a  ship,  but 
the  next  few  hours  as  he  brooded  over 
the  unconscious  canine  in  the  hold  were 
his  most  anxious  since  he  donned  Uncle 
Sam's  khaki  regalia. 

Well,  Poor  Peter  came  around,  Sam 
managed  to  get  him  off  the  ship  all 
right  when  it  docked  and  so  the  story, 
at  this  point,  has  a  happy  ending. 

But  Poor  Peter,  who  had  managed 
to  come  through  the  ordeals  of  no  man's 
land  with  sound  limb  despite  narrow 
squeaks  and  loss  of  blood,  found  the 
doings  of  civilization  more  hazardous. 
He  was  smacked  down  by  a  truck  and 
his  front  right  leg  became  paralyzed. 
Sam  tried  to  get  treatment  for  him  at 


the  Veterans'  Bureau  but  it  was  ex- 
plained that  Poor  Peter  wasn't  eligible 
because,  for  all  the  action  he  had  seen, 
he  hadn't  been  an  official  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Canine  Corps. 

Well,  Sam  was  feeling  mighty  low 
about  things  but  a  veterinarian  hap- 
pened to  hear  about  him  and  his  dog. 
The  veterinarian  decided  that  any  man 
who  had  gone  through  what  Sam  did 
for  a  dog  deserved  help,  so  he  took  the 
dog  to  his  hospital  and  amputated  the 
leg  at  his  own  expense. 

So  the  story  has  a  happy  ending  after 
all  because,  although  minus  the  regular 
quota  of  legs  for  a  dog,  Poor  Peter  can 
get  along  all  right  and  he  and  Sam  go 
around  everywhere  together  again. 

[Editor's  note:  We  have  just  been  informed 
that  Poor  Peter  has  at  last  earned  his  reward 
and  has  gone  to  the  canine  happy  hunting 
ground.] 


SOLUTION   TO   CROSSWORD 

(Puzzle  on  pages  24-25) 
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INSIDE  INFO 

It  was  getting  close  to  the  time  for 
the  mile  relay  at  a  Marquette  University 
dual  meet.  A  rookie  Hill-topper  track- 
man, fidgeting  apprehensively  with  his 
baton,  approached  his  coach,  old-timer 
Conrad  Jennings,  and  excitedly  sput- 
tered, "Say  there,  Mr.  Jennings,  I  need 
some  advice  from  you  on  this  next  race, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

"Yes,  son?"  was  the  calm  query. 

"Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  figure  I 
should  run  it?" 

The  seasoned  Mr.  Jennings  stroked 
his  chin  pensively.  "My  boy,"  he  stated 
after  making  a  good  show  of  mulling 
the  matter  over  from  all  angles,  "I  guess 
the  best  tip  I  can  give  you  is  this — run 
— Harold   Winerip 
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Behold  This  Man 


BY  MARCELLUS  COX 


IN  a  world  sick  with  pessimism  it  is 
heartening  to  see  this  great  Christian 
smile  optimistically  and  hear  him  say, 
"I  believe  in  miracles.  There  is  a  solu- 
tion in  Christ."  By  all  the  common 
rules  of  life  and  fate  Toyohiko  Kagawa 
should  be  not  only  a  dreary  pessimist — 
he  should  be  dead.  But  Kagawa  believes 
in  an  Uncommon  Power  that  has  made 
his  life  a  living  miracle. 

Early  Life 

Sixty-two  years  ago  he  was  born  to 
his  father's  concubine  in  Kobe.  Soon 
after  his  birth  his  father  lost  his  fortune 
through  speculation  and  fast  living  and 
not  long  thereafter,  his  life.  Toyohiko's 
mother  died  shortly  after  his  father  and 
he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four. 
A  wealthy  uncle  took  him  into  his 
home,  where  a  cold,  heartless  foster 
mother  and  a  domineering  foster  grand- 
mother made  life  as  dreary  and  miser- 
able as  possible  for  him.  His  uncle,  how- 
ever, recognized  his  precocity  and  start- 
ed him  in  the  best  schools  possible.  But 
Buddhism's  shadowy  hope  of  Nirvana 
and  Confucianism's  cold,  earthy  wisdom 
did  not  satisfy  the  boy's  yearning  for 
something  more  satisfying,  and  even 
while  a  child  he  longed  for  death. 

Discovery    of    Christ 

The  Book  that  gave  him  new  hope 
was  discovered  in  the  home  of  Dr.  H. 
W.  Myers,  a  Southern  Presbyterian 
missionary  who  opened  the  doors  of  his 
home  in  friendship  to  the  dejected  boy 
and  pointed  out  to  him  a  better  Way 
of  Life.  "Consider  the  lilies,  how  they 
grow.   They   toil   not;   neither  do  they 


spin."  Kagawa  memorized  the  whole 
chapter.  He  prayed.  He  found  a  new 
God  who  was  adequate. 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school  he 
resolved  against  his  uncle's  wishes  to 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry  and 
was  thrust  out  of  his  home  penniless. 
Dr.  Myers  sheltered  the  outcast  and 
enrolled  him  in  a  Christian  college  in 
Tokyo  where  he  became  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent. During  his  stay  in  school  he  de- 
veloped tuberculosis  and  was  sent  to  a 
fishing  village  to  rest  and  recover.  Here 
he  first  saw  the  curse  of  extreme  pov- 
erty among  the  poor  fishing  folk  and 
became  possessed  with  the  yearning  to 
help  them. 

To  the  Slums 

After  his  return  to  the  seminary  he 
began  preaching  in  the  Shinkawa  slums 
near  Kobe  and  became  so  enwrapt  in 
his  ministry  to  the  poor  that  despite 
vigorous  protests  he  moved  to  the  slums 
to  live.  From  a  poorly  furnished  box- 
like structure  he  conducted  a  never- 
ceasing  ministry  to  the  sick,  the  dying, 
and  the  unenlightened.  Often  he  would 
preach  until  his  weakened  lungs  would 
demand  that  he  stop.  All  of  his  clothes 
except  those  on  his  back  were  given 
away.  He  adopted  seyeral  street  waifs 
and  shared  his  quarters  with  them. 
Venereal,  skin,  and  eye  disease  were 
rampant  among  the  people  with  whom 
he  worked  and  he  caught  the  dread  eye 
disease,  trachoma,  that  today  has  almost 
blinded  him.  During  this  time  he  made 
a  study  of  labor  unions  and  the  eco- 
nomic causes   of  poverty  and   slums. 
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THE   LINK 


First    Visit    to    U.S. 

In  America  he  studied  at  Princeton 
for  two  years  in  1915  and  supported 
himself  in  the  summer  by  working  as 
a  butler.  He  made  many  friends  here 
and  learned  much  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Work  in  Japan 

On  his  return  he  went  immediately 
back  to  the  slums  to  preach,  to  teach, 
to  organize  Japan's  first  labor  union, 
and  to  conduct  free  medical  clinics.  A 
Social  Service  Bureau  for  the  study 
of  social  and  economic  evils,  and  to  do 
relief  and  charitable  work,  was  estab- 
lished through  his  efforts. 

In  1941  Dr.  Kagawa  and  a  group  of 
Christian  Japanese  made  a  visit  to 
America  to  try  to  avert  war  and  to 
strengthen  the  Christian  alliances  in 
case  war  came.  World  War  II  shat- 
tered his  hopes  of  building  a  thousand 
chapels  in  Japan  to  spread  Christianity, 
and  he  went  back  to  serve  his  people 
under  a  government  that  despised  him 
but  was  afraid  to  kill  him  because  of 
his  influence  with  the  masses. 

World   War    II    and    Occupation 

For  expressing  sympathy  for  the  peo- 
ples of  China  and  for  making  state- 
ments unacceptable  to  the  Japanese  war 
leaders,  Dr.  Kagawa  was  imprisoned 
three  times  during  the  war.  Near  the 
close  of  the  war  an  American  radio 
broadcast  almost  cost  him  his  life  when 
it  announced  that  as  soon  as  victory 
was  consummated  Kagawa  would  be  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister.  He  fled  into 
the  forest,  where  he  existed  on  mulberry 
leaves  until  the  American  victory.  Later 
he  was  sought  out  by  the  Emperor  and 
Gen.  MacArthur  to  aid  in  a  peaceful 
and  successful  occupation. 

He  recently  made  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  encourage  Ameri- 
can Christians  to  send  Bibles  and  mis- 


sionaries to  Japan.  "One  missionary  can 
do  more  for  peace  than  200  soldiers," 
he  said.  "One  million  dollars  to  build 
a  thousand  chapels,"  was  the  goal  of  his 
visit.  "The  Christians  in  this  country 
are  too  quiet,"  he  said.  "They  need  to 
be  imbued  with  the  fire  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Christ  Vs.  Communism 

Christianity  can  save  the  Orient  from 
Communism,  and  Christianizing  Japan 
will  enable  the  Japanese  to  "send  mis- 
sionaries to  China  and  even  into  Rus- 
sia." The  Communists  do  not  like 
Kagawa  or  his  Christ  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  deter  him.  He  says 
that  they  would  gladly  assassinate  him 
if  possible. 

Kagawa  has  been  called  "One  of  the 
greatest  living  Christians  of  our  day," 
and  is  the  man  whom  Gen.  MacArthur 
ranks  along  with  Emperor  Hirohito  as 
the  two  men  who  will  decide  the  fate 
of  Japan  when  the  occupation  is  ended. 

Two  Great  Factors 

To  know  his  life,  to  see  him  and  hear 
him  speak,  is  to  marvel  at  this  great 
world-Christian.  He  is  a  living  example 
of  two  great  Christian  and  psychologi- 
cal truths.  One  is :  Trust  God  and  lose 
your  worry  in  working  for  Him.  The 
other  is :  Commune  with  God,  then 
when  troubles  come  you  can  smile  and 
be  joyous — even  make  a  joke  of  them. 
Which  is  what  he  does  when  he  jokes 
of  "living  off  the  same  food  as  the  lowly 
silkworm."  He  even  pokes  fun  at  his 
emaciated  body  and  says  that  by  evo- 
lution he  is  a  "monkey  on  the  outside," 
but  by  the  Grace  of  God  he  is  a  "son 
of  God  on  the  inside." 

"Christianity  isn't  a  creed  or  dogma, 
but  a  way  of  life,  the  blood,  and  the 
truth,"  Dr.  Kagawa  maintains. 
"Through  Christianity  miracles  can 
happen." 
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BACKFIRE 

In  your  column  "Batting  the  Breeze" 
Chaplain  Wm.  H.  Bergherm  of  A.P.O. 
154  New  York  suggested  that  the  name 
of  "Link"  be  changed. 

I  am  definitely  sure  that  he  could 
not  have  completely  considered  the  real 
meaning  of  Link's  name. 

Through  its  scriptural  passages  it 
links  man  or  G.I.  with  God  and  His 
word. 

Its  stories  link  adventure  and  truth. 

This  particular  column  "Batting  the 
Breeze"  has  made  me  many  friends  in 
other  units  thus  linking  two  people  in 
friendship. 

To  my  viewing,  and  in  my  estimation 
this  is  one  "Link"  in  the  eternal  chain 
of  life  which  is  needed  and  as  long  as 
it  continues  as  in  the  past  it  will  never 
be  the  weak  "Link"  in  that  chain. 

Thank  you, 

Edgar    W.   Roberson 
Fort    Campbell,    Kentucky 

I  always  read  this  splendid  magazine 
through  from  cover  to  cover  and  find 
the  reading  good. 

I  cannot  agree  with  another  of  your 
readers  who  expressed  the  opinion  in 
the  October  number  that  the  name  of 
your  magazine  signifies  nothing.  To  me 
"The  Link"  signifies  Faith — it  is  as 
strong  as  a  bond — like  a  handclasp  be- 
tween   man     (particularly    the    service 


man)  and  The  Infinite.  I  hope  the  name 
remains  the  same,  and  the  good  work 
you  are  doing  goes  on  and  on. 

Claudia    Watson    Stewart 
Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

FAN    MAIL 

I  have  found  The  Link  the  most  ac- 
ceptable piece  of  reading  material  of 
all ;  even  our  Catholic  people  really  look 
forward  to  each  issue. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  me 
to  be  a  better  chaplain  to  our  men  who 
need  the  Message  of  Christ  so  much. 
Chaplain  Lester  B.    Woosley 
Hq.  507th  AAA  AW  Bn. 

I  am  an  avid  and  interested  reader 
of  each  issue  of  The  Link.  I  find  the 
articles,  fiction  and  poetry  very  superb. 
Where  reading  matter  is  at  a  premium, 
The  Link  certainly  aids  in  filling  the 
bill.  Keep  up  the  good  work ! 

Frederick    C.    Brittain,    Capt.   Arty. 
North  Korea 

I  was  a  patient  for  some  while  this 
last  summer  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  The  Link 
was  made  available  to  us,  and  I  got  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  reading  it 
and  especially  did  I  enjoy  "Daily  Ra- 
tions." The  cheery,  explanatory  intro- 
duction to  the  various  Scripture  pas- 
sages was  most  refreshing. 

Ralph   Major 
Seattle,     Washington 
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Mr.  Bronson  died  very  suddenly,  and 
an  important  business  letter  was  left 
unmailed. 

Before  sending  it  off,  his  secretary, 
who  had  a  passion  for  explanatory  de- 
tail, added  a  postscript  below  Mr.  Bron- 
son's  signature: 

"Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
died." 

■ — Exchange 


St.  Peter:  "Where  are  you  from, 
son?" 

Airman:  "Texas." 

St.  Peter:  "Well,  come  on  in;  but 
you  ain't  gonna  like  it." 

— Exchange 

His  relatives  telephoned  to  the  near- 
est florists.  The  ribbon  must  be  extra 
wide,  with  "Rest  in  Peace"  on  both 
sides,  and  if  there  is  room,  "We  Shall 
Meet  in  Heaven." 

The  florist  was  away,  and  his  new 
assistant  handled  the  job.  There  was 
a  sensation  when  the  flowers  turned  up 
at  the  funeral.  The  ribbon  was  extra 
wide  indeed,  and  on  it  was  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Rest  in  peace  on  both  sides,  and  if 

there  is  room,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 


Tis  Spring! 
Da  boid  is  on  da  wing ! 
Dat's    silly,    how   obsoid — 
Da  wing  is  on  da  boid. 

— Exchange 

A  C-47  was  far  up  in  the  sky  when 
the  pilot  began  to  laugh  hysterically. 

"What's  the  joke?"  asked  a  pas- 
senger. 

"I'm  thinking  what  they'll  say  at  the 
asylum  when  they  find  out  I've  es- 
caped." 

• — Seabag 

A  sailor  stood  on  the  subway  scales 
At  the  closing  of  the  day; 
He  dropped  a  lead  slug  in  the  slot, 
And  silently  stole  a  weigh. 

— Exchange 

In  Paris  they're  singing  that  Broad- 
way hit  tune,  "I  Wasn't  Pushed,  Eiffel." 
— The  Dope  Sheet 


tffi?. 


"Row,   row,   row  your   boat,   gently   down   the 
stream  .  .  ." 
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Affiliated   or   Co-operating   with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and   the   work   of   the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International    Society   of   Christian    Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of 
America 

Baptist,  American 

Baptist,  General 

Baptist,  National   Convention   of   America 

Baptist,  National   Convention,   U.S.A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,   North  American   General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,   Seventh    Day 

Baptist,  Southern 

Baptist,    Swedish 

Baptist,   United  American   Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches  of  God   in   North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of    Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical    Mission   Covenant 


Evangelical   United  Brethren 

Latter-Day    Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  Episcopal 

Methodist,   African   Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,    Colored 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,    Primitive 

Methodist,   Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate   Reformed 

Presbyterian,    Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,    U.S. 

Presbyterian,    U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh    Day   Adventist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren   in  Christ 
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Spring  Pattern 


The  turning  earth   has  brought  the   robins   back 

And  spring  has  kept  her  long,  unaltered   pledge; 

New    leaves  are   stitched   to   branches   brown   and   black 

And  creamy  dogwoods  trim  the  forest's  edge. 

Once  more  the  healing   sun   and   rain   have  flung 

A  moss-green   carpeting   upon   the   land; 

The   gardens,   fertile   now,   and   April-young 

Return   in  answer  to  the  soil's  demand. 

Within  this  harmony  there  is  a  creed — 
There  is  a  spring  for  every  ruined  year; 
Faith   to  fulfill   an   urgent   inner  need. 
There   is  a   changeless,  wiser   pattern    here. 
Within  this  ordered  rhythm  there   is  peace 
That  man  can   neither  alter  nor  decrease. 

— Oma  Carlyle  Anderson 


